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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 


It was suggested a month ago, as a proposition to which all 
would give their assent, that to know the Scriptures better is to 
know God better. This proposition contains the essence of the 
whole matter, and it is so self-evident to those of us who 
believe at the same time in the Scriptures and in God that it 
may really seem to be a commonplace statement. So vital, 
however, is the connection of the truth in this statement with 
our work as editors and your work as patrons of this journal 
that perhaps, commonplace though it may seem to be, it deserves 
our consideration. It is easy enough, of course, to say that a 
knowledge of the Scriptures gives us a knowledge of God; but 
it is evident from the history of the study of the Bible that, 
after all, many men have obtained very incorrect conceptions of 
God from the Bible itself ; and, moreover, the particular way in 
which the Bible is understood determines, in large measure, the 
particular knowledge of God which is thus obtained. 

It has been agreed that it is incumbent upon us, as believers 
in the Bible, to make every effort to lead our neighbor also to 


accept it as we accept it. It is, at all events, our duty to make 
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every effort possible to bring him into touch with it and into a 
familiar knowledge of its contents, for we all know that indiffer- 
ence, and indeed hostility, are due more frequently to ignorance 
than to other causes. The young son of one of our editors was 
asked the other day how he liked the children of the next-door 
neighbor, who had recently moved in. His reply was: ‘J hate 
them.” On being further interrogated as to what they had done 
to him to incite such a feeling, he answered: “J do not know 
them.”’ And so it is with the world. Not to know is, in a host 
of instances, to hate. It would seem, therefore, that to make 
our friends, whose minds are wholly indifferent to the Bible, 
really acquzinted with its contents would be to take away this 
indifference, which, in many cases, amounts to hostility. Here, 
then, is one class of people with whom we shall have to do, and 
our task, though a difficult one, is easily defined. We are to 
take such steps as will make this man or woman really know 
what the Bible contains. The difficulty with Robert Ingersoll 
was that he did not know the Bible. The present generation 
has failed to produce a more conspicuous example of actual 
ignorance of what the Bible is and what it represents. If some 
man or woman had taken the time and trouble to have made 
clear to Mr. Ingersoll the real truth in the matter, his lamentable 
and pitiable utterances would never have been made. Mr. 
Ingersoll hated the Bible because he did not know it. He hated 
the God of the Bible, because he was utterly ignorant of the 
God represented in the Bible. 

But now, those of us who address ourselves seriously to the 
task proposed—namely, the teaching of the Bible, whether in 
pulpit or class-room or parlor —will soon come to see that our 
greatest difficulty, perhaps, lies not with those who are distinctly 
hostile, nor, indeed, with those outside the pale of the church 
who are indifferent, but rather with those who, innocently 
enough, suppose that they know the Bible and what it teaches 
of God, and who, at the same time, are honestly living in 
accordance with the knowledge which they are supposed to pos- 
sess. The pastor of a prominent church in the state of lowa 
remarked to the writer, only three days ago: “ The trouble with 
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our churches is the fact that they have no proper conception of 
God.” This, we will remember, is exactly what the old prophet, 
Hosea, said of the people of his time: ‘They do not know 
Jehovah.” Perhaps the people of Hosea’s time could have 
offered an excuse for such ignorance. It will be more difficult 
for the people of our time to find such an excuse. Here, we 
may assure ourselves, is, after all, the real problem; namely, 
to convey to those who are honestly and sincerely the friends of 
the Bible such a knowledge of its representations concerning © 
God as that a true conception of God may be gained. And 
this, as a matter of fact, will cover the whole ground; for it is 
perfectly clear that, if those who profess to accept the Scriptures 
and to know God really understand and appreciate the God of 
the Scriptures, through them the world at large will soon come 
into possession of the knowledge of God. 

We wonder, now, whether, after all, we have said anything 
worth the saying. All this surely has been said many times and 
much more effectively. And yet it must be said many times 
more. And what is it, in a word? This: that, while a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures gives us knowledge of God, it must be a 
right knowledge of the Scriptures, in order to give us a right 
knowledge of God. Is it proper to say: Better no conception of 
God than a wrong conception of him? This surely would have 
been true in the case of Mr. Ingersoll, cited above. It does not 
follow, however, that everyone may have the same full concep- 
tion which is accorded by God himself to a few. But the ideal 
thing is a right conception, so far as it goes. It cannot be dis- 
puted that the Bible has been used with the most injurious 
effect in many instances. How now may we who have assumed 
the grave responsibility of teaching the Bible —and we include 
with ourselves every reader of the BisiticaL WorLD—how 
now, we ask, may we so do our work as not to bring upon our- 
selves the reproach of presenting such a conception of its con- 
tents, and such a conception of God, as shall drive men away, 
instead of drawing them to the book and its great author? 
There must be some representation which is reasonably correct, 
and there must be some way of presenting this representation in 
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such a manner as to make it effective. Is it not our duty to 
study how we shall find this representation for ourselves, and, 
when it has been found, to place it before those with whom we 
may be brought into contact ? 


We are going to propose this month, as the book to be com- 
mended to our readers, George Adam Smith’s Zhe Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, Called the Minor Prophets.* For special reasons 
we have been making a personal study of these volumes, and 
although much has been said in their favor, much yet remains 
to be said. It is no more than sheer justice to state that, in our 
opinion, nothing printed in the English language on the minor 
prophets will give either the ordinary reader or the careful stu- 
dent a more vivid and adequate understanding of these twelve 
sacred books. No preacher can afford not to have them, for 
they are the best specimens of expository preaching with which 
we are familiar. 


Our readers will join with us in mourning the loss of one of 
our own number, for justly we feel that during these past six or 
eight years Professor Bruce was one of our number. Among 


his contributions to the BrsLicaL WorLD have been the follow- 
ing: ‘The Future of Christianity,” Vol. VI, pp. 248-59; 
“Four Types of Christian Thought”’: I, ‘‘ The Teaching of Christ 
in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,” Vol. VI, pp. 455- 
66; II, “The Pauline Epistles,” Vol. VII, pp. 6-19; III, ‘The 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” Vol. VII, pp. 94-104; IV, “The Fourth 
Gospel,” Vol. VII, pp. 168-79; ‘‘ The Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D.,” 
Vol. VII, pp. 245-51; ‘ The Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D.,” 
Vol. VIII, pp. 257 ff.; ‘The Rev. G. Adam Smith, D.D.,” Vol. 
VIII, pp. 1 ff.; ““The Rev. Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D.,” 
Vol. VIII, pp. 347 ff.; ‘‘ Messiahship as Conceived by Jesus,” 
Vol. XII, pp. 3609 ff. 

For his sympathy in our work and for the codperation which 
he so generously gave we are greatly indebted. During his last 


* Published by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 1896-8 (Vol. I, pp. 
xviii + 440; Vol. II, pp. xix + 541; $1.50 per vol.), in the “ Expositor’s Bible” series, 
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visit to America he was good enough to spend hour after hour, 
and day after day, in advising with us as to the policy of the 
journal, in suggesting new contributors, and even in arranging 
details connected with the publication of special numbers. An 
unselfish, broad-minded man has gone home. May it prove 
true that he leaves behind, among his many pupils, a score or 
more who will now rise up and continue his great work. 


We have abundant evidence, if evidence had been needed, to 
convince us of the desire of the readers of the BisLicaL WorLD 
to codperate with the editors in making the journal more effect- 
ive in every way. The letters which have been received in reply 
to the editorial letter are all that we could wish for in number 
and in character. Most valuable suggestions have been received 
and are now under consideration. We ask our five thousand 
friends to continue this interest and to believe that we are seek- 
ing as best we may to help them, and that we hope in turn to 
receive from them the help we need. 

THE EpItTors. 


Sy 
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THE USE OF SYMBOLS IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


THE Bible always takes strong hold on the human heart, if it 
is given a fair opportunity. The explanation of this is twofold: 
first, the Bible contains vital truth, and vital truth 
METHODS OF —generally takes hold. But, besides this, the Bible is 
a, m Well constructed pedagogically, that is, it has been 
THE BIBLE given us in a form which more easily than any 
other appeals directly to the intelligence. We do 
not forget, of course, that it is of oriental origin; but, although 
the oriental characteristics are very many, they are, speaking 
generally, for that very reason most effective. If, now, this 
assumption be correct, it follows directly that the methods 
employed in the presentation of religious truth in Bible times 
are methods which may well be employed for the same purpose 
today. In this statement we have had in mind the human, and 
not the divine, side of the Bible. 


Every human being in its embryonic state is said to pass 
through all the forms of animal life, from the lowest to the 
highest, through which man himself has passed in 
the course of the evolution of which the present man 
is the outcome. The Bible furnishes us material 
which has had its origin, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
(2) in connection with the most significant history which the 
world has yet seen, and (4) in connection with every step of 
that history, from the lowest form of nomadic life to the 
highest form of civilized existence. This explains, as nothing 
else will explain, the universality of the Bible. It appeals 
to humanity because in the wisdom of God it was given 
through a humanity which corresponds to the humanity of all 
times and circumstances. What Jesus Christ was among men, 
that, to some extent at least, the Hebrew nation has been among 
nations. 


METHODS 
UNIVERSAL 
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Something was said in former numbers of the BriBLIcaL 
WoRLD concerning the use made in biblical literature of the 
story and of the vision for purposes of teaching. It 
was suggested that the presence of these methods 
in the Bible was an explanation of its power to take 
hold of men’s hearts. It was also suggested that in these two 
methods we might find suggestions of a most valuable character 
touching the practical use of the same methods in the work 
of teaching today. For, if the story was used effectively in 
ancient times, it surely may be used in present times, especially 
since everyone recognizes its influence on the human mind. 
The same thing was said of the vision. The psychological 
condition which furnished a basis for the vision exists today 
as it did centuries ago, and the very principles which under- 
lie the vision are principles which, without a knowledge of 
the fact, modern pedagogy is emphasizing most strongly. If 
now our general proposition holds good of the story and the 
vision, it may fairly be asked: Are there not other pedagogical 
methods employed in the Old Testament of which advantage 
may be taken today? The answer is, of course, in the affirma- 
tive; and one of these is the method employed in connection 
with what is ordinarily termed symbols—that is, symbolical 
objects and symbolical actions. 


STORIES AND 
Visions 


In order to open the mind of Jeremiah, in the process of his 
call to the ministry, certain symbolical objects were presented to 
his mind’s eye and interpreted. There was the 
almond rod,‘ and then there came the boiling pot.” 
In earlier times certain symbolical objects had been 
used in communicating divine truth to Amos, as, for example, the 
basket of summer fruit.3 In times very much later, again, we 
find the use of symbolical objects in the dream given Nebuchad- 
nezzar; for as such is to be taken the image, whose parts were 
of gold, and silver, and brass, and of iron and clay, which he saw 
and which represented to him kingdoms in this world’s history.* 


Osvects 
SYMBOLICALLY 


*Jer. 11. 3Amos 8:1. 
"Jer. 2243, 4 Dan. 2: 31-35. 
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Scores of examples of symbolical objects might thus be 
cited. Going back now for a moment, we may note that the 
almond tree, which is the earliest of all trees to wake from the 
sleep of winter, was used as a symbol of the active vigilance 
with which Jehovah would see to the fulfilment of his promises. 
The pot of boiling water, with its opening turned toward Jerusa- 
lem, made to boil by a fire blazing against it from the north, 
and with the boiling water thus driven upon the city, is the 
symbol of the irruption of the kingdoms of the north and the 
destructive influence of this irruption upon Israel. The basket 
of summer fruit—that is, the early ripe fruit—is the symbol 
of the people who are ripe for judgment. The great image of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream is a symbol of successive kingdoms and 
their standing in the world’s history. 


Very frequently, instead of the presentation of an object 
which should serve as a symbol, there was given an action. The 
actor was himself the preacher. In many cases, to 
be sure, it is very difficult to draw the line between 
the object and the action. Isaiah, under command 
of God, goes barefoot and naked —that is, with his outer garments 
removed— for three years in order to teach the people, in the 
midst of whom he thus walked,’ that within this length of time 
Assyria would lead Egypt into captivity. His dress was the 
dress of a captive. On a certain occasion Jeremiah makes a 
journey from Jerusalem to the Euphrates® in order to bury 
his girdle in the ground. The girdle thus buried molders and 
decays. This action is a symbol of the ruin which is com- 
ing upon Judah and Jerusalem. Ezekiel conducts a miniature 
siege by means of bricks, much in the manner of child-play.’ 
This is the symbol of the great siege of Jerusalem. Ezekiel 
prepares barley cakes baked with human dung, and eats the 
same.® This is the symbol of the unclean bread which Israel 
will eat in the land of her enemies. 


SYMBOLICAL 
ACTIONS 


5 Isa., chap. 20. 

6 Jer., chap. 13; but perhaps the text here is corrupt, and the reference is to 
Ephrathah. 

7 Ezek. 4:1 ff. 8 Ezek. 4:12 ff. 
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A large amount of space might be taken in presenting merely 
a list of the symbolical actions recorded in Holy Scripture. In 
many cases they seem to have required months, and even years, 
for their presentation. No pains were spared, when this method 
of teaching was employed, to make it most effective. 


Perhaps at this point we are able briefly and comprehensively 
to define a symbol. It is (1) an object, or action, (2) presented 
in order to teach a lesson, which (3) is connected 
either in fact or in imagination with the object or 
action presented. Or we may put it in another form: A symbol 
is something which, having a real or fancied resemblance to 
something in the mind of the teacher, is used to suggest vividly 
the thought with which it thus stands in real or fancied connec- 
tion. Perhaps we can describe it in still another way: A sym- 
bol is something concrete, something tangible, something visible, 
which is used to suggest something which is not concrete, some- 
thing which is intangible, or something which is invisible. The 
symbol is, in other words, an object-lesson; and when we, in 
these last years, as the result of much investigation concerning 
principles of teaching, introduce into our class-rooms models, pic- 
tures, and maps, we are doing only that which was done many 
thousand years ago by the great teachers who received a com- 
mission from the most high God to teach the world the truth 
concerning him and his relationship to men. 


DEFINITION 


- Two or three things may be said of the use of symbols. (1) 
It was strictly in accord with oriental customs and modes of 
thought. The oriental may be described, in com- 
parison with the occidental, as the child-period of 
national and individual life. It is easily seen, then, 
why in ancient days as well as in these times the man of the Orient 
should have a peculiar liking for symbols. But it should be remem- 
bered that all child-life is not wholly oriental, and that every person 
passes through a period of life which corresponds to the oriental. 
Surely, within these limits, the symbol has its place today as well 
as in former times. (2) The use of the symbol was not confined 
to any particular nation. It is found in Egypt, on the one hand ; 


CHAR- 
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in Assyria and Babylon, on the other. The whole world, as it 
was then known, recognized and adopted this method of teaching. 
(3) The purpose of its use is clear, since it enabled the speaker 
to present truth at the same time more vividly and more impres- 
sively. Teaching is successful when in its presentation there is 
produced a vivid impression. The different degrees of success 
or failure are dependent upon the degree of impressiveness with 
which the message is taught. Unless a given teaching produces 
a sensation (this word is not used in the ordinary sense), it is a 
failure. The purpose is surely a proper one, and the means pro- 
posed may be regarded as legitimate. 


Modern teaching, as suggested above, has opened its eyes to 
the possibilities of the symbolical method. We do not, to be 
sure, call it by that name; but it remains true that 
the modern method which includes plays and object- 
lessons in the lower stages of instruction, maps, 
charts, and stereopticon in the higher stages of instruction, is, 
after all, only an adaptation of the old oriental method of which 
we have abundant illustration in ancient life. There are some 
teachers who still scorn these helps. Such teachers are doomed. 
It is in a large measure because these ancient ideas (we are 
accustomed to call them modern) are employed in our public 
schools and are not employed in the Sunday school, that the 
former are so superior to the latter in the character of the work 
done. It is the old question: Why should not all the senses be. 
employed by the pupil in the heroic effort which he makes to 
learn? Progress is being made; but it is being made very slowly. 
In fact, we are in this matter, as perhaps in some other respects, 
barely keeping pace with the ancients. 


SYMBOLS IN 
THE CLASS8-ROOM 


The preacher is nothing if he is not a teacher. Failure in 
the pulpit is due in nine cases out of ten to the fact that the 
preacher has not the instincts of the teacher. We 
do not say that the preacher is only a teacher. 
We say that he is first a teacher. The greatest 
preachers the world has ever known were the Old Testament 
prophets. These, one and all, employed the symbolical method. 


SYMBOLS IN 
THE PULPIT 
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They did not seem to fear that they would be regarded as sen- 
sational; they were sensational in the literal sense of the term; 
and if it is necessary to be sensational in order to reach the 
minds and hearts of a suffering humanity, what harm is wrought ? 
There is a conservatism in the modern pulpit in reference to 
method which means dry-rot. The minister stands in fear of 
his fellow-minister, or in fear of a few sedate members of his 
flock, and, in order that he may not offend the taste of these proper 
personages, he denies himself the opportunity of using those 
very methods which have been used by successful teachers 
throughout the world’s history. The symbol and the vision go 
hand in hand. They make an appeal to the eye, either the physical 
eye or the mental eye. In both cases it is the strongest appeal 
which can be made. In the presentation of religious truth, 
whether in class-room or in pulpit, the most effective methods, 
whatever they are, should be adopted, and in the adoption of 
these methods each and every one will adapt them to his own 
use. The symbol is universal. This, in fact, is the explanation 
of the charm which many find in a theater; and it is not irrever- 
ent or inexpedient, in view of the fact that the theaters are 


always full and churches oftentimes empty, even on the sabbath, 
to ask whether in this matter the church may not learn some- 
thing from the world. 


THE TIMES OF NEHEMIAH AND EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., 
Oxford University, England, 


Ir would be a pleasure to be able to say that all progressive 
Hl scholars were agreed as to the facts and the mutual relation of 
a the lives of Nehemiah and Ezra. Such, however, is not the case, 
; and all that the student can do is to keep his mind open, and to 
1 endeavor to recognize elements of truth wherever he can find 
: them, “proving all things, holding fast that which is best.” 
; The subject is of great importance. The prospects of the Jews 
when Nehemiah and Ezra appeared were almost as bad as they 
i could be, both from a political and from a religious point of 
if view ; and it was by the faith, the insight, and the tenacity of 
Ht these great men that the Jewish people in Judea were delivered, 
and, so far as their dangers were religious, finally delivered. 
When did they live? That is the first question, and it will be 
well to give below the dates of the Persian kings which enter 
chiefly into the recent discussions of the subject.* Both Nehe- 
miah and Ezra are said to have lived under Artaxerxes, and 
since Darius, 7. ¢., Darius I. (Hystaspis), is mentioned in our 
book of Ezra just before the account of the mission of Ezra, it 
is plain that the compiler of the great historical work, Chroni- 
cles-Ezra-Nehemiah, considered the Artaxerxes of the scribe 
Ezra (and consequently also of the governor Nehemiah) to be 
the first king of that name. Of course, the compiler might have 
i been mistaken; the Artaxerxes referred to in the memoirs of 
Nehemiah and Ezra (portions of which are extant*) might have 


, , t Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, B. C. 465-425; Xerxes II. (forty-five days), 425; 
Sogdianus (six months), 425; Darius II. Nothus, 424; Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, 405- 
. 359; Artaxerxes III. Ochus, 359-339; Arses, 339-336; Darius III. Codomannus, 
336-332. 
2See DRIVER, /utroduction. 
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been Artaxerxes II. In this case, Jewish history between Darius 
I. and Artaxerxes II. is a blank. But the arguments which have 
been offered for the later date of the Jewish patriotic leaders 
appear to be inadequate; both Nehemiah and Ezra must have 
accomplished their providential tasks between 464 and 425 B.C. 

Which of the two came first— Ezra or Nehemiah? In Ezra 
7:7, 8 Ezra’s journey to Jerusalem is placed in the seventh year, 
and in Neh. 2:1 Nehemiah’s journey is placed in the twentieth 
year, of Artaxerxes. Unfortunately, dates, especially those in 
the obscure period of the Persian domination, cannot be accepted 
without careful criticism. No doubt, the dates which Ezra or 
Nehemiah put down would be correct, but there may be tran- 
scriptional errors in our texts, or the compiler who used their 
memoirs may have brought the chronology into harmony with 
his own system of. dates. Supposing the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes to be really Ezra’s date, it is not unnatural to conjecture 
that the great scribe made an attempt before Nehemiah to repair 
the ruined wall of Jerusalem, because ‘‘in the days of Arta- 
xerxes”’ (so, at least, it is stated in Ezra 4:7) a complaint was 
addressed to Artaxerxes that Jews who had come up from their 
land of exile were building up “ the rebellious and the bad city.” 
It so happens, however, that there is strong reason to believe 
that the supposed official documents in Ezra 4 : 7—22 are literary 
compositions without any historical value. It was not thought. 
morally wrong in ancient times to produce such works, provided 
that the object to be gained was good. That Nehemiah repaired 
the wall is historically certain; we also know that he met with 
great opposition, and can understand that an early writer may 
have defended Nehemiah’s course by inventing a precedent for 
it. As early as the time of Cambyses, he said, an attempt had 
been made to repair the city and its wall, and this was only 
stopped by the malice of the Samaritans.3 The later compiler 
knew nothing of Cambyses (if his name really occurred in the 
original document), and substituted the familiar name Artaxerxes. 
He may even have confounded the Darius of the earlier narrator 


3 There is no valid evidence that the feud between the Samaritans and the Jews 
began much before the time of Nehemiah. 
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with Darius II. or Darius III., each of whom succeeded an 
Artaxerxes. 

That Ezra did not precede Nehemiah is one of the most cer- 
tain results of a strict critical examination of the Hebrew text, 
though all scholars may not agree with this. Nehemiah is 
nowhere mentioned as present in Jerusalem in the memoir of 
Ezra; Ezra nowhere in that of Nehemiah. The reference to 
Ezra in Neh. 12:36 is an interpolation of the compiler; in 
Neh. 12:33 Ezra (= Azariah in 10:1) is a gentilic or family 
name. On the supposed references to Nehemiah in the memoirs 
of Ezra space forbids me to speak here.t That Nehemiah found 
no considerable Babylonian Jewish element in the population of 
Judah is clear from his own record. If Ezra’s company had 
reached Jerusalem before Nehemiah, some trace of this could 
not have failed to appear. At the same time we can hardly 
place Ezra after the final departure of Nehemiah. That states- 
man’s second visit to Jerusalem, in which religious reforms fill 
such a large place, appears to presuppose that Ezra had broken 
the ice, but had not been as successful as the progressive party 
at Jerusalem and in Babylonia desired. Between the two gov- 
ernorships of Nehemiah seems to be the best place for Ezra. Not 
improbably, instead of ‘‘seventh year” (Ezra 7: 7,8) we should 
read ‘‘twenty-seventh year,” 2. ¢., B.C. 438. 

Nehemiah’s first visit to Jerusalem was in B.C. 445; of this, 
from the present writer's point of view, there can hardly be a 
doubt. When did he return to Susa? The usual answer is, in 
B.C. 433. It is stated in Neh. 5:14 that Nehemiah acted as 
governor “from the twentieth to the thirty-second year of Arta- 
xerxes the king, that is, twelve years.” But this seems to be 
inconsistent with Neh. 2:6, where the king only sends Nehe- 
miah on condition that his cup-bearer makes a speedy return. 
Nehemiah is sent for a special object ; this object —the restora- 
tion of the wall—he takes in hand at once, and accomplishes 
in fifty-two days (Neh. 6:15). The context of the passage 


4See Guthe’s volume on Ezra and Nehemiah (Hebrew edition) in Haupt’s Old 
Testament, or the article on “Tirshatha” in BLAcK’s forthcoming Zacyclopedia 
Biblica. 
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referring to the twelve years suggests that Nehemiah wrote his 
memoir soon after the completion of the wall (see vs. 16). 
Probably the text of Neh. 5:14 has suffered, and for “ thirty- 
second” we should read “twenty-second,” thus allowing two 
years (B.C. 445, 444) for the first visit of Nehemiah, which 
amply suffices for the works ascribed to him in the memoir. 
The mistake “thirty-second”’ would naturally arise from the cir- 
cumstance that Nehemiah’s brief second governorship is placed 
in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes, 7. ¢., B. C. 433 (Neh. 
13:6). 

We, therefore, take up the work of Nehemiah first. That a 
member of such an insignificant nation as the Jews should have 
been invested with the important office of a cup-bearer to the 
Persian king is matter for surprise. It was a distinction coveted 
by great Persian nobles to serve the great king in this capacity. 
No doubt the Jews of the dispersion had already shown their 
ability for commerce, and we may, perhaps, assume that Jewish 
gold had found its way into the coffers of the government, and 
that appointments like that of Nehemiah were the official recog- 
nition of Jewish loyalty. Probably, too, the Jews of Judea had 
given proof of fidelity when in B. C. 448 the revolt of the Syrian 
satrap Megabyzos offered them an excuse for disloyalty, and the 
Judeans who arrived at Susa on a visit to Nehemiah, B.C. 445, 
may have been aware that they had much to hope for from 
Artaxerxes. | 

The state of Judea was in many respects fitted to awaken 
patriotic anxiety. The cause of what I may call orthodox 
religion had, no doubt, been improving ; so much is implied by 
Nehemiah’s narrative, and probably by the greater part of the 
third section of Isaiah (Isa., chaps. 56-66). But in proportion as 
Judea began to sympathize a little more with the orthodox Jews 
of Babylonia, the attitude of the surrounding peoples, and espe- 
cially of the half-Israelites commonly known as Samaritans, 
became less friendly. The Samaritans probably desired the 
revival of the old Israelitish nationality, and the permanent 
abolition of the old distinction between north and south. For 
this, from a political point of view, there was much to be said, 
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but to students of the prophetic writings it could not help seem- 
ing the worst and most dangerous of delusions. For it was not 
a revival of the old people of Israel which the prophets had 
foretold, but a new divine creation—a people working righteous- 
ness, and caring for nothing but how to please God. Ideally, such 
a people needed not the defense of material walls (Zech. 2:4, 
5), but practically it was all-important to indicate the separate- 
ness of the new people —for the orthodox minority must have 
regarded themselves as the only true Israelites—by walls and 
gates, and also to guard against the sudden assaults of those 
outside who were unfriendly to the prophetic ideal. This was 
why Hanani laid such stress on the defenseless condition of 
Jerusalem in his reply to Nehemiah. When he said, ‘“ The wall 
of Jerusalem also is broken down, and the gates thereof are 
burned with fire” (Neh. 1:3), he was not referring to any recent 
catastrophe, but accounting for the “affliction and reproach ” of 
the remnant in Judea which had escaped captivity. 

Nehemiah’s energy triumphed over all internal opposition. 
The high priest himself, whose sympathies were decidedly non- 
orthodox, was foremost among the builders of the wall. But 
there were other opponents who could not so easily be put 
down. Chief among these were Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem 
or Gashmu. Sanballat, in the received text, is called the Horo- 
nite, and it is natural that some should have inferred that he 
was a native of the Moabite city of Horonaim. For Tobiah is 
called an Ammonite, and the third member of the league an 
Arabian. Besides, we are expressly told that some of the 
people, and of the priests and Levites, had married Ammonitish, 
Moabitish, and other foreign wives. Nevertheless it is evident 
from the correct text of Neh. 4: 2° that Sanballat must have 


5 The meaning of Neh. 1:2 is disputed. But “ captivity” here means, not “ cap- 
tives” (as in Ps. 68:18), but “deportation,” as in Ezra 9:7: “‘ We have been given up 
. . . . to the sword, to captivity, and to spoiling,” where “ to captivity ” clearly means 
“to be carried captive.” The inhabitants of Judea who had been left there by 
Nebuchadrezzar are referred to. 

6 “And he said in the presence of his kinsmen and of the (other) nobles of Sama- 
ria, What are these Jews doing ? will they restore their rampart ? will they fill up the 
stones ?” etc. 
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been a Samaritan; in fact, Shoméroni, “Samaritan,” might, by 
transcriptional errors, easily become Hor6ni, “ Horonite.” And 
since Tobiah is such a close ally of Sanballat, it is most probable 
that “‘Amm6ni” is a scribe’s error for “Ophni,” 2. ¢., Gophnite.” 
Gophna, which is often mentioned in Josephus, was within the 
old north-Israelitish border, between Bethel and Shiloh, on the 
road to Shechem. It is obvious, too, that the nobles of Judah 
(including a grandson of the high priest) would prefer Samaritan 
(north-Israelitish ) wives, where these could be had, to Moabitish 
and Ammonitish. Nor is any allusion made in the third section 
of Isaiah to the Moabites and Ammonites, but pretty clear refer- 
ences occur to the Samaritans (see especially Isa.57:3). It was 
the threatened loss of their civil and religious privileges at Jeru- 
salem which irritated the Samaritans, and Nehemiah’s attitude 
(see Neh. 2:20; 6:3) must have done much to strengthen the 
growing feud. 

We find Nehemiah also complaining of the hostility of Jewish 
prophets (Neh. 6:10-14), and though Tobiah and Sanballat 
may perhaps have bought up one of the prophets (Shemaiah) to 
induce Nehemiah to commit a doubtful action, yet this prophet 
must have had some preliminary antipathy to Nehemiah, or he 
would never have accepted the fee. Not improbably the 
prophets of Jerusalem were unwilling to abandon the hope of 
political independence which the older prophets had certainly 
encouraged. According to Sanballat, some of the Jewish proph- 
ets had even announced in public that Nehemiah was the des- 
tined (Messianic) king (Neh. 6:6), and certainly it is very 
possible that the prophets may, on Nehemiah’s first arrival, have 
hoped that he might turn out to be the “ Branch” (Jer. 23:5; 
33:15; Zech. 3:8; 6:12), and when their hopes were disap- 
pointed through Nehemiah’s immovable loyalty to Persia, they 
may have turned against him, somewhat as some of the later 
Jews appear to have turned against the Lord Jesus, when it was 
clear that he would not head a revolt. 

That Nehemiah had the Persian authority at his back was no 


7“The servant” is also to be explained by a transcriptional error. “The Ara- 
bian” was written (but too soon). 
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doubt a circumstance greatly in his favor. But had he not also 
been a man of indomitable courage and energy, he could not 
have cowed internal opposition as he did. Ezra, too, had a 
firman—at least, it is a common belief—but Ezra was not suc- 
cessful like Nehemiah. Nor was the next administrator of 
Judean affairs after Nehemiah a success. He was probably a 
Jew, and his real name seems to be disguised under the strange- 
looking word read by the editors of our Hebrew Bible hat-tr- 
shatha (E. V. “the Tirshatha’’); probably it was a Persian name, 
the same which is given in Neh. 7: 7 as Mispereth(=Mispar in 
Ezra 2:2; Aspharasus in 1 Esdr. 5:8), the name of one of the 
leaders of the Jews in “the province.”*® But whoever he was, 
he was not equal to coping with the priests and nobles of Jeru- 
salem, who soon afterward prove to be as intimate with the 
Samaritan leaders as if Nehemiah had never administered his 
great rebuff to Sanballat (Neh. 6: 1-8). 

Nehemiah once more, at Susa, doubtless followed events 
with much uneasiness. Babylonian Jews would also be griev- 
ously discontented with the heterodox reaction. A famous 
expert in the law, named Ezra, went to the Persian court to 
obtain the royal patronage for the scheme which was devised, or 
rather for so much of it as it seemed worth while to communi- 
cate to Artaxerxes. All that Nehemiah had spoken about to 
the king in B.C. 445 was the reparation of the city wall; the 
war which he meant to wage with heterodoxy and Samaritanism 
he kept shut up in his breast. Ezra acted similarly. These are 
his doubtless authentic words: 

‘Blessed be Yahweh, the God of our fathers, who has put 
such a thing as this into the king’s mind, to beautify Yahweh’s 
temple at Jerusalem, and has caused me to find favor before the 
king and his counselors, and before all the king’s mighty 
princes” (Ezra 7:27, 28). 

® That the eleven persons mentioned were simultaneously at the head of the 
Jewish community we can, I think, hardly venture to assume. Three of them 
(Joshua, Raamiah or Regem-melech, and Bilshan or Bilsarezer) were demonstrably 
contemporaries of Zerubbabel and Zechariah, but it is likely that the other names 
belong to persons who were prominent at a later time. The second on the list is 


Nehemiah. That Nehemiah’s successor (in some sense) should also be mentioned 
need not surprise us. 
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There is nothing said here about Ezra’s ulterior objects, and 
in particular nothing about the introduction of the recast of the 
sacred legislation which he took with him to Jerusalem. No 
doubt the expression “has caused me to find favor” will cover 
something more than the mere beautification of the temple. 
But that ‘‘something”’ must not be so stretched as to include all 
the measures which Ezra actually attempted to take on his 
arrival at Jerusalem. To judge from the phenomena of the 
books of Haggai and Zechariah and of the memoir of Nehemiah, 
no return of Jewish exiles on a considerable scale had as yet 
taken place. It must have seemed fitting, even if there had 
constantly been freedom of intercourse between Babylonia and 
Judea, that such an imposing company as that of Ezra should 
have the support of royal patronage. Ezra would naturally 
apply for and obtain a firman, and it is not impossible that the 
document in Ezra 7: 12-26 is founded on that which was really 
given to Ezra, and which may have been preserved in the 
archives at Jerusalem. That this is a very probable suggestion 
I do not say. To me, and to some other scholars, the docu- 
ment has the appearance of a Jewish composition. There is 
nothing in it which a Jewish scribe could not have imagined, 
though no fair student would deny that there is skill and 
thought in his composition. I doubt whether more than one 
document from the Persian court was preserved in the archives 
at Jerusalem, viz., that relating to the building of the temple 
(Ezra 6:1-10), and even this does not appear to have been 
handed down quite in its original form. Observe, too, that even 
Nehemiah’s firman was not transmitted to posterity. 

It would, of course, have been gratifying from a historical 
point of view to be able to decide otherwise. To know upon 
the best authority that Ezra went up to Jerusalem with the 
object of enforcing a strict observance of the law, in the sense 
which he himself attached to it, would throw a fresh light on 
the history of the times. The worst of it is that if the document 
is right, the subsequent narrative must, it would seem, be wrong. 
That Ezra should have had such a document by him, and made 
no use of it, is inconceivable. He says himself that (unlike 
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Nehemiah) he would not request a military escort, because he 
had “spoken to the king, saying, ‘The hand of our God is upon 
all those for good that seek him’’’ (Ezra 8:22). This certainly 
does not look as if he trusted in an “arm of flesh,” and thought 
of instituting an inquiry into Judean religion from an orthodox 
Jewish point of view, but upon Persian authority. To say with 
Meyer that “the origin of Judaism can only be understood as a 
product of the Persian empire,” 7. ¢., as result of Persian 
intervention, is to underestimate the influence of the Babylonian 
community. Jerusalem was both physically and morally unable 
to maintain a position of which the wealthy and enlightened 
Jewry in Babylonia disapproved. All through the so-called 
post-exilic period the Jews of Judea were largely dependent on 
the support of the foreign brethren. And when Ezra had 
brought to Jerusalem such an adequate representation of the 
Jewish world outside, so that the leading members of the com- 
munity were no longer exclusively reactionary, it became cer- 
tain that sooner or later the direction of religious affairs would 
fall to the orthodox. 

It is remarkable that, so far as our evidence goes, Nehemiah 
made no attempt in B.C. 445-444 to deal with the question of 
mixed marriages. During his second visit he did not leave the 
matter entirely on one side, but it will be noticed that he treated 
those who had foreign wives with considerable leniency. The 
fact that he took up the question at all shows that it had passed 
into a new stage since his first visit. In 445 his object was to 
get the wall restored by the united efforts of the whole commu- 
nity ; in 433 it was no longer his interest to conciliate all classes 
equally, though at the same time he was unwilling to go to the 
same lengths as the more enthusiastic and less statesmanlike 
scribe Ezra. 

What Ezra actually did is apparently recorded in Ezra, chaps. 9, 
10. The narrative, however, is so full of improbabilities that one 
is tempted to regard it as to some extent an imaginative work — 
the production of a mind more concerned for ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy than for historical fact. Should any reader take up this 
suggestion, however, I beg him not to throw the responsibility 
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for this work on Ezra; there were writers after Ezra’s time 
quite competent to supplement and rewrite whatever Ezra may 
have left, in the interests of the edification of posterity, and for 
the honor of Ezra himself. So much, at any rate, is clear from 
Ezra 10:15 that the great scribe did not find it at all an easy 
matter to reform the marriage customs of Jerusalem, and it is 
not impossible that one of those who were opposed to Ezra was 
moved by God’s Spirit to write the book of Ruth as a reply to 
Ezra’s exhortations. It is no objection to the book of Ruth 
that it is but a poetic idyl, or, if you will, a romance. It would 
convey to zealots like Ezra ‘the wise lesson that not all foreign 
wives should pass under the same condemnation ; yea, that there 
are some among them who, for their devotion to Israel’s God 
and to members of his people, are worthy of the highest praise.” 9 
Doubtless Ezra deserved to be blamed, even if he did not resort 
(or was not allowed to resort) to such extreme measures as are 
related in chaps. 9 and 10 of our book of Ezra. 

We are equally ignorant how Ezra made public the law-book 
which he had brought from Babylonia. In spite of Neh. 8: 1-12, 
we can hardly believe that such a novelty as Ezra’s law-book 
(which contained the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness,” 7. e., Lev., 
chaps. 17—26, and the oldest parts of what we may properly call the 
Priests’ Code*®), was at once accepted by the whole people. Nor 
can we, I fear, venture to accept the account of the formation of 
the congregation of the true Israel in Neh., chaps. 9, 10, which pre- 
supposes the dissolution of the mixed marriages and the general 
acceptance of the law-book. But we should most probably find, 
if a faithful report of the proceedings of Ezra and his friends 
could be recovered, that what we now read is not so much a 
romance as an imaginative resetting of a few of the traditional 
facts in the light of more recent circumstances. 

I am afraid it must be added that some of the traditional facts 
have been deliberately omitted, out of reverence to Ezra him- 
self. Nothing could be gained, I think, by covering over this 
necessary result of criticism by a mass of unmeaning generalities. 

9 KauTzscH, Sketch of the History of the Old Testament Literature, § 6, 4. 

DRIVER’S /ntroduction and KAUTZSCH’s Sketch. 
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Some of the facts were too unpleasing for the editors of the 
next age to put into circulation; the standards of literary 
practice in those days did not forbid their suppression. Ezra 
was by no means a failure, on the whole, but his successes were 
not such as he most desired, and they were hugely modified by 
the results achieved by other, very different men. To make this 
quite plain to the reader would require me to write the history of 
Judaism ; it must suffice to refer in passing to the excellent 
popular history of Professor C. F. Kent as supplying the most 
necessary information on the course of events after Ezra. 

Nehemiah’s second visit still remains to be mentioned. It 
was probably the failure of Ezra and the scarcity of practical 
leaders at Jerusalem which drew Nehemiah a second time from 
Susa. His main objects were three; they are those which, if 
Neh. 10 : 29-39 may be trusted, were prominent with the signa- 
tories of the great covenant, viz., the abolition of mixed mar- 
riages, the consecration of the sabbath, and the provision of 
regular supplies for the temple services and for the priests and 
Levites. Evidently Nehemiah’s chief interest on this occasion 
was ecclesiastical ; it would seem as if, though Ezra is not men- 
tioned, the party of Ezra had appealed to Nehemiah to “come 
over and help” them. Great must have been Artaxerxes’ friend- 
ship for Nehemiah to account for the furlough once more given 
to the royal cup-bearer. Nehemiah’s narrative is so plain, so 
graphic, and so credible that I see no necessity for repeating it. 
I will only refer to one important act—the expulsion of a son 
of the high priest Joiada, who had married a daughter of Sanballat, 
and from the language of Neh. 13:29 (especially if we adopt 
corrected readings) it appears that the son of Joiada was not the 
only person who felt Nehemiah’s severity. ‘‘ Remember it to 
them, and not to me,” says Nehemiah, ‘that I have attainted 
priestly dignitaries.”** The son of Joiada was, no doubt, the 
Manasseh of whom Josephus speaks" in connection with the 
erection of a Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim under Alex- 
ander the Great. 

™ Corrected text. 

Antiquities, XI, viii, 2-4. ‘The date given by Josephus is a hundred years too late. 
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One or two reflections may be permitted me on the personal 
religion of Ezra and Nehemiah. It was, at least in germ, indi- 
vidualistic, and in this respect it pointed forward to Jesus Christ. 
We should wrong these great men if we judged them merely by 
a reference to the priestly legislation which Ezra introduced. 
That legislation was planned primarily in the interest of the 
community and not of the individual, and yet, when this legisla- 
tion was carried out by men like Ezra and Nehemiah, on whom 
the lessons of that great individualistic preacher Ezekiel had not 
been thrown away, it conduced in spite of itself to individualism. 
In fact, no one who honored the work of the great prophets 
could fail to spiritualize the otherwise childish or childlike pro- 
visions of the law — childish or childlike I call them, not at all 
in contempt, but because they are the developments of the laws 
of bygone ages. The law was necessary to prevent a recur- 
rence of the great calamity of the past, which was the defile- 
ment and profanation of God’s people. But though the 
members of God’s people could not forget that the people was 
greater than themselves, and was the inheritor of the divine prom- 
ises, yet they also knew that they were responsible to God as 
individuals, and that only by the righteousness of individuals 
could a new and worthier people be built up. Both Ezra and 
Nehemiah show the germs of individualism in their piety. 
‘Both I and my father’s house have sinned,” says Nehemiah 
(Neh. 1:6); “I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face to 
thee, my God,” are the opening words of the confession of Ezra 
(Ezra 9:6). 

Next, I would ask leave to point out the immense blessing 
which accrued to the Jewish community from not having a 
strictly homogeneous Bible. With the Old Testament in their 
hands, it was impossible for them so to press the extreme state- 
ments of one book as to contradict the counterbalancing state- 
ments of another. And inall the noblest minds we cannot doubt 
that what may be called the evangelical elements in the Old 
Testament predominated over those of a childish or childlike 
character, suitable only to an early stage of spiritual develop- 
ment. The case has been similar with the Latin church. Let 
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us not be too hard on the legalism of that great institution; it 
can also point with just pride to its evangelicalism. When Jews 
of the noble type referred to observed the multitudinous precepts 
of the traditional laws, they were not conscious of any inappro- 
priateness in them; they lifted up both themselves and the law 
which they observed into a sphere where all is alike natural and 
delightful, for God is all and in all. ‘Wherefore the law is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good” (Rom. 
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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE FROM DARIUS TO 
ARTAXERXES. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


WitH the capture of Babylon by Cyrus the Persian the 
provinces of western Asia from the Amanus range to the river 
of Egypt fell under Persian domination. When that great 
conqueror permitted the Jews in exile to return to their beloved 
but ruined city, they still remained under his authority, and the 
new commonwealth established, with its center in Jerusalem, was 
subject to a Persian governor. Likewise when Ezra desired to 
go from the East to bring his “law” to the aid of his dis- 
tressed fellow-countrymen in Judea, he must obtain the consent 
and support of the Great King, Artaxerxes I., and his journey 
was pursued through the various provinces of the Persian empire. 
His privileges, his official position and relations, his activities, 
limitations, and difficulties, all were involved with the institutions, 
organization, and life of that vast and potent state. A study 
of its character and history may not be unimportant, therefore, 
as a background to the knowledge of his career and achievement. 

1. The organization of the Persian empire ——Darius I. (B. C. 
521-485) was the founder of the imperial system which per- 
sisted down to the close of the Persian empire. Up to his time 
conquered countries had paid no fixed tribute, nor was their rela- 
tion to Persia definitely determined. Darius altered all this. In 
the classical statement of Herodotus, ‘‘he proceeded to establish 
twenty governments of the kind which the Persians call satrapies, 
assigning to each its governor and fixing the tribute which was 
to be paid him by the several nations. And generally he joined 
together in one satrapy the nations that were neighbors, but some- 
times he passed over the nearer tribes and put in their stead 
those who were more remote.”* The Greek historian then 


t HERODOTUS, Histories, iii, 89, Rawlinson-Grant translation. 
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continues with a detailed statement of the various satrapies. That 
to which Judea belonged is described in the following words: 
“The country reaching from the city of Posideium .... on 
the confines of Syria and Cilicia to the border of Egypt, exclud- 
ing therefrom a district which belonged to Arabia and was free 
from tax, paid a tribute of three hundred and fifty talents. All 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Syria, and Cyprus were herein contained. 
This was the fifth satrapy.”? The empire as a whole extended 
from the Indus to the Hellespont, and from the Caucasus to the 
borders of Ethiopia. How unimportant in this vast complex of 
countries was that petty community of Jews settled on the 
mountains of Palestine! 

The governor, or satrap, had practically independent author- 
ity and was usually appointed from among the royal family or 
the highest nobility. Upon him were laid the duties of collect- 
ing the taxes, keeping the peace, administering justice, and devel- 
oping the resources of the province. By his side stood two 
officials,a secretary anda military commander, appointed by the 
king himself and answerable only to him. This triumvirate of 
officers checked one another and safeguarded the loyalty of the 
province. From time to time inspectors would present them- 


selves in the province to investigate on behalf of the king the 
situation of affairs. 


This organization of provinces made a financial system pos- 
sible. The tribute assessed upon each province was based on 
the productive character of the land. In some cases money 
was required; in others, payments in kind. Other income was 
received from these sources, such as water and fish privileges. 
Cities were assessed for the entertainment of the court and the 
king on journeys and for the support of the army. It is probable 
that the total income was not far from a billion of dollars per 
year. 

For the proper arrangement and determination of the various 
taxes and tributes, Darius established a monetary system and 
created acoinage. So far as the standard of weight is concerned, 
it seems to have been modeled after that of Babylonia. Three 


2 HERODOTUS, istories, iii, 91. 
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kinds of royal pieces were used: a gold piece (daric), worth five 
dollars, and two silver pieces—the stater, worth fifty cents, and 
the drachma, worth twenty-five cents. 

Darius also reorganized and extended the army. The kernel 
of it consisted of native Persians and Medes, who formed the 
king’s bodyguard, and were stationed in the important fortresses 
of the provinces. Each province was called upon to furnish its 
contingent. Yearly reviews were held, and rewards were offered 
for the best-equipped troops. Persian officers commanded these 
various hosts. The chief weapon of the native Persians was the 
bow, and the strongest arm of the service was the native Persian 
cavalry. 

Accompanying this more complex and yet thoroughly states- 
manlike organization of his domains, Darius heightened corre- 
spondingly the splendor of his court. Scarcely half a century 
had passed since the rude and valiant Persians had poured down 
upon the civilized world of the East, and now, as is always the 
case, they were conquered by the more splendid civilization of 
their subjects. The Semitic courts of Babylonia and Assyria 
furnished them models on which they improved in the ratio of 
the greater riches and extent of the new empire. Details of 
this extraordinarily splendid and luxurious court life, with its 
rigid etiquette, can be found in the narratives of the Greek 
writers. At the summit of the entire system was the king, and 
the relation of all others to him was one of complete subjection. 
The special privilege enjoyed by his six chief princes consisted 
of being permitted to enter into his presence unannounced. 

While this splendid extravagance of court magnificence was 
bound in time to weaken the morale of the Persians or, at least, 
of their nobility, it was in the earlier years of the empire not 
inconsistent with a splendid pride in their achievements and ina 
loyal devotion to the cause of their king and their empire. 
Between the Persian monarch and his native Persian people there 
was thorough confidence. Their nobles occupied the places of 
importance and trust. Their people formed the center and 
strength of the army. Foremost in the maintenance of such a 
spirit was the influence of the Persian religion, the noblest system 
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of moral and spiritual truth and inspiration in the ancient world 
next to that of the Hebrews. The education of the Persian boy 
of the higher class was an illustration of the native simplicity 
and soundness of Persian character. Herodotus tells us that the 
Persian boys ‘were instructed, from their fifth to their twentieth 
year, in three things alone—to ride, to shoot the bow, and to 
speak the truth.” 

The empire, as organized by Darius and as maintained by 
his successors, was the first of the oriental monarchies in which 
the interests of the provinces were a matter of special concern. 
The kings seemed to take a personal interest in the countries 
reduced under their sway. Provinces were allowed to continue 
their ancient customs and religion, of which the king became the 
patron. To maintain order and justice, and to secure protection 
for his people, was the prime business of the satrap. Roads were 
built from the capitals to the provinces, on which travel was 
made both safe and comfortable. Herodotus has a striking 
description of the royal road from Sardis to Susa in the fifty- 
second chapter of his fifth book. Every fifteen miles a station 
with an inn was provided for travelers. At important ,points 
citadels were established, guarded by troops. Many a Jewish 
caravan, perhaps that of Ezra himself, used this splendid high- 
way in its long journey from Babylonia to Jerusalem. This 
facilitating of communication made the exchange of products 
throughout the empire practicable and profitable—a thing which 
was aided by a common currency, giving stability of values. 
Altogether the oriental world had taken a great step forward 
under the Persian organization. Heir of the attempts at univer- 
sal dominion made by Babylon and Assyria, it had larger justifi- 
cation than they all to be called a world-empire. 

2. The empire under Artaxerxes I Artaxerxes I., the grand- 
son of Darius, came to the throne in the year 465. A palace 
intrigue, with its inevitable concomitant of murder, accompanied 
his elevation, which was also marked by revolts in the provinces. 
His father, Xerxes (B. C. 485-465), had inherited from Darius 
the wars with the Greek states and had carried them on 
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vigorously, undismayed by defeat, until the final overthrow of his 
. general at Platza (B. C. 479) had convinced him that an inva- 
sion of the mainland of Greece at least was unadvisable. He 
seems never to have recovered from the effect of these repeated 
defeats, which not only reflected dishonor upon himself, but 
greatly weakened his empire, the resources of which had been 
temporarily drained to achieve the royal purpose of the subjec- 
tion of Greece. No great activity, much less achievement, seems 
to have characterized the remainder of his reign. His court was 
the scene of extravagant luxury and secret conspiracy. As the 
result of one of these plots he met his death, leaving to his son, 
not only the Greek war, but also a degenerate court and a 
demoralized treasury. Besides these, Artaxerxes was compelled 
to face a formidable revolt in the province of Egypt. 

It is to the credit of this king that in such circumstances he 
was able to achieve so much and to leave behind to posterity a 
reasonably favorable record. The chroniclers give us the impres- 
sion of a man who could not altogether withstand the influences 
of a corrupt court, and who fell under the influence of the queen- 
mother and his sister, both of whom were frivolous and unworthy 
characters. Yet he seems to have restored the finances of his 
kingdom and to have reformed abuses. Against the Egyptian 
rebels he sent his satrap Megabyzus, who in less than a decade 
succeeded in uprooting thoroughly and destroying the revolt, 
although the Egyptians were assisted by a fleet from Athens, 
then in the height of her glory. The king also brought to an 
honorable close the Greek war, and seems to have devised the 
policy which, although it may have been ignoble, was yet 
thoroughly successful, of setting the Greek states against one 
another, judiciously bribing their leaders and favoring now the 
one party and now the other, and thus ultimately coming to act 
as the arbiter between them and the final destroyer of their unity. 
By this policy the Persian empire prepared the way for the 
supremacy of Macedon over the Greek republics. 

A manifest evidence of the growing weakness of the empire, 
however, is illustrated in this reign by the revolt of the brilliant 
and successful satrap, Megabyzus, the conqueror of the Egyptian 
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rebellion. So vigorous was the opposition displayed by Mega- 
byzus, then satrap of Syria, that Artaxerxes was compelled to 
make terms with him, and then receive him back into allegiance. 
If, however, Megabyzus had revolted because, as the tradition 
goes, his word of honor, given to the leader of the Egyptian 
rebellion, that he should not be slain, was violated by Artaxerxes, 
who put the rebel to death in the year 455 B. C., it may testify 
to the honorable character of Artaxerxes that he recognized his 
fault and made atonement to his rebellious satrap by concluding 
peace with him. 

The importance of this rebellion of Megabyzus to the biblical 
student of this period lies in the fact that the regions of Syria and 
Palestine were involved in it. The year 458 B. C. saw Ezra on 
his way to Jerusalem. No suggestion of rebellion on the part 
of the satrap had been made. The Egyptian revolt was on the 
point of ruin. But Ezra had carried on his work but three years 
when the revolt of Syria took place. We are left to conjecture 
the relation of Ezra’s further activity to this event. How long 
Megabyzus defied the great king is uncertain. Professor Meyer 
suggests that, as the first news of the overthrow of the walls of 
Jerusalem, whose rebuilding had been undertaken by Ezra (Ezra 
4:8-23), reached Nehemiah at Susa in 446 B.C. (Neh. 1:1), 
some ten years after the event, the delay was caused by the 
breaking-off of communication between the rebellious provinces 
and the capital. The interruption would indicate the length of 
time during which the revolt lasted, 2. ¢., ca. B. C. 454-447. It 
is certainly striking that the gap in the historical records of the 
Jews between the narrative of the beginning of Ezra’s work and the 
account of that of Nehemiah is roughly coincident with this revolt 
of the great satrap of the province to which Jerusalem belonged. 
Was the Jewish community so disturbed and harassed by it 
that no progress could be made? Did the Jews by loyalty to 
the king suffer punishment from the troops of the satrap? These 
questions cannot, of course, be answered. But the desolate con- 
dition of the city, as reported to Nehemiah in 446 B. C., suggests 
that the years just preceding had been disastrous, while the 
willingness of Artaxerxes to permit his cup-bearer to go to the 
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help of his countrymen in the now reconciled and restored prov- 
ince is inconsistent with his resentment at any special display of 
rebellion on their part. Their sufferings may have been due to 
their loyalty to the Great King. From this time they enter 
upon an era of larger prosperity under the favor of the Persian 
king and the leadership of their heroic countryman Nehemiah 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Darius I., 521-485 B. C. Battle of Marathon, 490 B. C. 
Xerxes I., 485-465 B. C. Battle of Platza, 479 B. C. 
_ Revolt of Egypt, 465-456 B. C. 
Ezra at Jerusalem, 458 B. C.4 
Revolt of Megabyzus, 454-447 (?) B.C. 
Nehemiah at Jerusalem, 445 B. C. 
Nehemiah’s return to Susa, 433 B. C. 
Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem, after 433 B.C. 


4 For a different point of view as to the chronological relation of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, see PROFESSOR CHEYNE’S article above, “The Times of Nehemiah and Ezra.” 
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THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
AS SEEN IN THE LAWS. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


IF we ask ourselves what enters into and constitutes religion, 
the answer will be: Three distinct elements, namely, conduct, 
belief, and worship. The priest in history has had to do mainly 
with worship. The word “worship” is used to express the 
attitude of the individual, or of a group of individuals, toward 
the outside, higher world of supernatural or divine existence. 
It is worth our while to note the fact that, in the most ancient 
religions, of the three elements just named only that of wor- 
ship existed. There was no dogma, and there was no relation- 
ship between conduct and worship. It is with the element of 
worship, or, as it may otherwise be called, the priestly element, 
that we have to do at this moment. 

The priestly element in the Old Testament distinguishes 
itself very sharply from two other elements, the prophetic and 
that of the sage or philosopher, technically called wisdom. The 
prophetic element exhibits itself in the prophetic histories of the 
Pentateuch, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, as well as in the pro- 
phetic books which bear the names of the great prophets. It is 
this element which, perhaps, stands out most distinctly in our 
minds. The wisdom element includes those portions of the Old 
Testament literature, and that division of the Old Testament 
thought, which stand related to three great subjects ; namely, the 
laws of the world —cosmogony ; the laws of life —that is, the 
duties of man in the various relationships of life; and the problems 
of life. It will be noted at once that it is especially such books 
as Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes that contain this important 
element. But now, entirely distinct from both of these elements, 
and forming a third, which, through the entire history of Old 
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Testament times, is constantly exhibiting itself, there appears the 
element which is termed priestly; that is, that portion of the 
Old Testament which has most closely to do with worship. If 
we undertake to separate from the prophetic matter and the 
wisdom, or philosophical, matter that which pertains most largely 
to worship, we shall find more than perhaps at first would have 
been expected. Here belong, first of all, the laws or legal 
material, since the formulated law-codes of Israel dealt most 
largely with those matters which related to worship. Besides 
this, however, we find that men who were priests, and who 
were therefore filled with the priestly spirit, wrote histories 
of the Israelitish nation in which they sought to represent, 
as best they could, the priestly side of Israelitish life, and that 
which was concerned with worship. Such histories are found in 
the books of Chronicles and in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
But further, it is with this phase of Hebrew life and thought that 
the Psalms ought to be connected, and in the Hebrew Psalms we 
have, of course, the very cream of the Old Testament thought. 
What are these songs except the expression of the soul’s deepest 
thought while in communion with the higher power—in other 
words, the most delicate and true expressions of the soul engaged 
in worship ? 

It is proposed in three successive papers very briefly to classify 
and describe these three phases of the priestly activity as it is 
found in the Old Testament. 

The question to be considered in this paper is the priestly 
element, as it is seen in the law-codes of the Israelitish nation. 

First of all, we may inquire: How are the laws of Israel to be 
classified ? The answer to this question is a simple one. There 
may first be set off by itself the Decalogue, appearing as it does 
in somewhat different form in Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 
5. This table of laws is understood to be an epitome, in the 
briefest possible form, of the great principles underlying Israelitish 
teaching. Its relation to Israelitish history and to the other codes 
is a question which we need not here consider. We may note 
what is ordinarily called the Book of the Covenant, Exod., chaps. 
21-23. We find here a group of eighty or ninety injunctions 
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expressed in very sententious form and arranged, strangely 
enough, like the Decalogue itself, in groups of five or ten. The 
subject-matter of these groups of laws includes enactments on 
the rights of slaves, slave concubines, cases of violence and 
injuries, injury in connection with property, theft, breaches of 
trust, dealings with the weak and poor, offerings, testimony, 
justice, festivals and feasts, and sacrifices. This group of laws 
seems to be complete in itself and separated from all other 
groups. We find next a body of laws which forms the substance 
of the book of Deuteronomy, 12:1 to 26:19. Still another 
group, the largest of all, is to be found in Exod., chaps. 25-40, 
in Leviticus, and, in connection with historical statements, in 
Numbers, especially chaps. 5, 6, 15, 18, 19, 28-30, 35, and 36. 
The first question which one naturally asks relates to the 
contents of these various groups. Does one group deal with a 
certain list of subjects, a second group with still another list, and 
soon? Or are the same subjects treated in all of the groups? 
Even a cursory examination of the list will show that in the great 
majority of instances something will be found concerning the 
most important subjects in each of the so-called groups or codes. 


For example, if one wishes to know what the Pentateuch has to 
say concerning clean and unclean food, he will find one state- 
ment on the subject in Deut. 14: 3-20 and a somewhat similar 
statement, with only slight modifications, in Lev. 11: 1-23. If 
he wishes to know what is said about the rules of service and 


the observance of the sabbatical year, he will find statements 
in Exod. 21:2-26 and 23:9-11; in Deut. 15: 1-6 and 12:18; 
and in Lev. 25: 1-7 and 26:43. If he wishes to know the com- 
mands of the Pentateuch in reference to the observance of feasts, 
he will find them given in Exod. 23: 14-17 and 34: 18-20; Deut. 
16:1-17; Lev., chap. 23; Numb., chaps. 28 and 29. And as 
indicated above, even the Decalogue is given twice, one form 
differing in several important respects from the other. 

A brief statement may be made, in passing, of the two widely 
different theories as to the historical relationship sustained by 
these various groups each to the other. These theories have 
been suggested in answer to the question : Why, in a law-book, so 
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small at the best, should there be so many repetitions of the 
same thought? and also, Why, if the laws were to be repeated, 
should the different forms exhibit such important modifications? 
According to the view more commonly entertained until the last 
quarter of this century, the Book of the Covenant, referred to above 
and found in Exod., chaps. 21-23, was understood to bea kind of 
constitution, its form and contents characterizing it as the basis 
of all other legislative material. The collection of laws found 
in Deuteronomy, and called the Deuteronomic Code, was a body 
of laws based upon the constitution, and drawn out in great 
detail for the use of the people. The introduction to these laws 
in Deut., chaps. I-11, was evidently hortatory, and, through this 
introduction, the laws were placed in the hands of the people at 
large for their guidance and direction. On the'other hand, the 
collection found in the last fifteen chapters of Exodus, in Leviti- 
cus, and in Numbers, the largest group, was another codification 
of the same laws, based upon the same constitution, but much 
more technical in its character, and intended primarily for the 
specific use of the priestly order which conducted the adminis- 
tration of these laws. In brief, then, according to the older 
view, the Book of the Covenant is the constitution, the Deutero- 
nomic Code is the popular law-book, while the Levitical is the 
technical law-book for the priests. All of these had their origin 
before Israel had taken possession of the land of Canaan. 
According to the more modern theory, and one which has 
gained ground very rapidly during the past decade, quite another 
explanation of the relationship of these groups is the true one. 
These great law-books came into existence successively, and 
during a period covering at least six or eight centuries. The 
Book of the Covenant was Israel’s earliest law-book, and Israel’s 
religious and civil life were in accordance with this during a 
large portion of the history of the nation—that is, from the 
beginning to perhaps 625 years before Christ. According to this 
theory no other law-book was known to Samuel, Saul, David, 
Solomon, and to the kings down to the time of Josiah. The 
book of Deuteronomy came into use as an authoritative law- 
book in the year 621 B. C., at which time it was found in the 
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temple and promulgated by the authority of the king.* This book 
includes all of the first law-book in a somewhat different form or 
codification, and, in addition, it includes the forms of worship 
and legal enactments which had grown up about the first during 
the six centuries. It is assigned to Moses because it has grown 
directly out of and is based upon the work of Moses. Those 
immediately interested in this codification were the prophets and 
priests, who had come to see that more stringent laws in refer- 
ence to worship were necessary if the people were to be brought 
to a realization and an experience of the great doctrine of one 
God. The great ideas of this book, which distinguish it from 
the older law-book, are the enactments scattered here and there 
throughout the book which make it legal for worship to be 
offered Jehovah only in one place, Jerusalem, and the laws which 
make the Levitical tribe a tribe set aside for the sacred office of 
the priesthood. But now, after the exile, when the second tem- 
ple has been built, Ezra, and others associated with him, the 
nation having come to a realization of the real meaning of one 
God, inaugurates a system of laws much fuller and more com- 
plicated than any which had yet been in operation. These laws, 
based on the fundamental idea of God’s holiness, and embody- 
ing more perfectly than any other system has ever embodied the 
idea of man’s sinfulness, are the laws which regulate Israel’s life 
after the middle of the fifth century B.C. This second theory 
may be denominated the historical theory, because it assumes 
that the Israelitish laws took on different forms adapted to the 
different historical environments in which Israel found herself 
during the centuries. 

It remains now, in the space at our disposal, to ask ourselves 
two or three questions and to frame for these questions the 
briefest possible answers: (1) What is the essential difference 
between these two theories of Israelitish worship? (2) What 
are the chief characteristics of this priestly system, or, as it may 
otherwise be termed, the Israelitish system of worship? (3) 
What was the great purpose of this system? 

1. According to one theory, this system, in all its details, was 
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presented to the nation Israel objectively. Those who hold this 
theory recognize that Israel did not accept the system at once, 
and that it was not until the time of Ezra, many centuries after 
Moses, that the system at last found general acceptance among 
the people. According to the other theory, this system came as 
truly from God, but subjectively, through the nation. During 
the whole period of national history before the building of the 
temple, a simple form of worship prevailed. There was no com- 
plicated ritual and no distinct caste of the priesthood. As God 
continued to reveal himself through the centuries, and as the 
thought of God among the people was lifted higher and higher, 
new elements enter the system of worship which embody these 
new ideas of God, and at last there comes the complete Levit- 
ical system. According to the first theory, the system was 
given to Israel from without ; according to the second, it was 
given from within, through Israel; according to the first, it 
was given within one generation; according to the second, it 
was the result of divine work in connection with the nation, 
reaching through several centuries. Is there less of the divine 
element in this system according to the second theory? No. 
The substance of the different opinions is simply a question as 
to the method of God’s working. The results are absolutely the 
same. The system in its most complete form is the same 
whether one theory of its origin or another is adopted. 

2. What are its chief characteristics? In answer to this 
question the following points may be suggested: 

a) Its spirit is the same as that of other priestly systems, 
for it was an expression of the religious spirit, and its supreme 
effort was to get into close relationship with the higher power. 

6) In its general form this system has much in common 
with the systems of other nations ; for example, altar and temple, 
sacrifice and feasts, music and prayer, priest and holy order. 
Some of those things which seem especially peculiar are found 
in other systems; for example, the Urim and Thummim, the 
sacrifice of meal and salt, the clean and unclean. 

c) The system of worship was at all times in danger of 
becoming formal. The people were more greatly influenced 
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by the priests than by the prophets, and the prophets were very 
frequently found in conflict with the nation and with the priestly 
system. This was because the priest represented old ideas, 
the prophet, new; the priest represented form, the prophet, 
spirit. 

ad) It is evident from the history that the acceptance of the 
priestly system by the people did not come until very late in 
Israel’s history, the times of Ezra; and by this time, it will be 
remembered, prophecy had died. It is an interesting fact that 
many of the later prophets were priests ; for example, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. It would seem, there- 
fore, that prophecy, in dying, bequeathed its mission as a legacy 
to the priests, and that the priests did not hesitate to accept the 
legacy and to carry on the work. 

e) Whatever may be said of the date of the great law-books, 
Israel’s system of worship seems to be full of contradictions. 
In the early times it is permitted to man to worship anywhere ; 
after the days of Josiah worship is centralized and one may wor- 
ship only at Jerusalem. In the days of the exile there is no 
temple, and one is unable to worship (in the old sense) any- 
where, for Jerusalem is destroyed and Babylon is unclean. After 
the exile, worship is again centralized in the second temple, and 
later it is redistributed throughout the world in the synagogues. 
A more interesting variety could hardly be imagined, each form 
being adjusted to the special historical period in which it was 
observed. 

f) And, strangely enough, at the time when it was narrowest 
and most sacrificial it was broadest and most spiritual. When 
animals were being slain by tens of thousands, and when the 
body was being worn out by washings and purifications, at this 
same time this religion was furnishing the greatest examples of 
highest spiritual contemplation and communion with God which 
have ever been given to man, that is, the Psalms. How exceed- 
ingly varied, complex, and compound this priestly element was! 

3. As to the purpose of this system, the following points 
deserve consideration : 

a) Was this system definitely intended to prefigure the 
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death of Jesus Christ? No, and yes. No, if in an arbitrary 
manner one seeks to connect each detail with the situation of the 
Crucified One. Yes, if with broad vision one sees in all of it an 
education of the mind of the individual, of the nation, and of the 
world for a proper understanding of the great sacrificial act of 
Jesus Christ. 

6) Every act of worship had a meaning for him who first 
acted it; in the oil and salt, in the blood and fat, in the meal and 
incense, there were ideas which expressed the feelings of men’s 
hearts. The temple was a great laboratory in which learners 
were required to go through the entire process. 

c) The result of this was to impress upon the individual 
certain great and fundamental truths. Did he wish to know why 
it was that he touched no unclean thing, why it was that he 
observed the sabbath? The answer in each case was a truth. 
To be sure, many performed the act without asking the question. 

ad) The purpose was to keep the people in close touch with 
God. But God was holy, and the people who touched God must 
themselves be holy. 

e) This system taught that the suffering and death of the 
animal was a substitution for the death of the man, the suffering 
of one for another — the greatest thought in the history of the 
world. 

7) The system was intended to make the people worthy of 
the coming Messiah, whose failure to come in accordance with 
the words of the prophets aroused the skepticism of some, and 
excited others to greater zeal—a condition which was at the 
same time the daughter of the Messianic hope and the mother of 
two children; one, the religious spirit seen in the Psalms, the 
other the religious spirit seen in the attitude of mind of the 
scribes and Pharisees. These two children were greatly differ- 
ent, as children in a family will differ. 

g) The system was needed to encase the true doctrine, and 
protect it in certain crises through which it was to pass. The 
greatest struggle of the Old Testament religion was the strug- 
gle against Hellenism, or Greek influence. Greece destroyed 
other eastern nationalities, but the Hebrew people maintained 
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their independence, at the same time absorbing much that was 
good in Hellenism. How was it possible for the Hebrew reli- 
gion to withstand this tremendous influence? It was because of 
the system which had been given it and in which, as within an 
impenetrable armor, the truth was able to resist every attack. 

h) The great thought of the priestly system was that of sin, 
but a still greater thought was that of sin's forgiveness. It is, 
from beginning to end, concerned with communion of soul with 
God. It began with nothing which other nations did not have. 
It closed by providing the entire world with that of which the 
world otherwise would have been deprived forever —its models 
for expressing the heart’s inward thoughts with heaven. Its 
culmination was Jesus Christ. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 


By Hon. SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


In a former article’ I conducted a Bible-class teacher from 
America to Jerusalem, described the first impressions of the 
Holy City, and also the subsequent or mature impressions, and 
mentioned some of the lessons which such a person would carry 
back with him to his work and study of the Bible. 

It is now proposed to make an archeological visit to Jerusa- 
lem, and anyone who has sufficient interest in the subject to be 
a reader of this article shall accompany me. Some knowledge 
of the general outline of the city is presupposed before we 
begin our journey. This is not unreasonable, for the world is 
full of books and maps illustrative of Palestine; they are 
found in nearly every library. Besides, millions of copies of 
‘‘helps””’ are published every year to enable children and youths 
to understand this country better. Hence we havea right to 
suppose that accurate knowledge of the Holy Land and the Holy 
City is pretty widely disseminated. Certainly my readers already 
know that Jerusalem is a mountain town, 2,500 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean ; that it is inclosed by a wall ; and 
that it covers but a small area, being half a mile in extent from 
east to west, the same from north to south, and nearly three 
quarters of a mile from northeast to southwest, that is, diago- 
nally, or the longest way across the city. The streets are nar- 
row, most of them very narrow and winding; the houses are 
built of stone, with the second story in some cases projecting 
beyond the lower story over the street ; or, if they do not do so, 
the lattice work that is built around the second-story windows 
does so project, giving people inside the opportunity of seeing, 
unobserved, what is going on in the street below. A “straight 
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street’ in an ancient city was such an unusual thing that it gave 
rise to a special name (see Actsg: 11). Two centuries after 
Paul’s time to make a straight street through a city became with 
some of the Roman emperors a sort of custom. 

Because an ancient city was famous it does not follow, as 
according to our occidental ideas of such things we suppose it 
should, that its area was large. In modern cities everything is 
subservient to convenience, sanitary requirements, and beauty ; 
in ancient times everything was subservient to the idea of 
defense. In a period when fighting was chiefly by hand-to- 
hand encounter, the defensive means devised were very efficient. 

In the few facts already mentioned we have several simple 
but excellent examples of how archeology illustrates history : 
(1) A mountainous or rugged situation was chosen because it 
could be defended ; (2) a strong wall with massive gates was 
built for defense ; ( 3) streets were made narrow and winding, 
so that hostile invaders could not easily make their way through 
the city; (4) straight streets were almost unknown ; (5) the 
second stories of houses sometimes projected over the streets 
so that the inhabitants from the roofs could throw down missiles 
of all sorts upon the enemy in the streets below; (6) and 
lattice-work windows were constructed so that the occupants of 
the houses could not be seen, and yet by looking through could 
entertain themselves or gratify their curiosity as to what was 
going on outside. As was Jerusalem, so were scores of other 
oriental cities. 

Continuing our walk, we are now at the west or Jaffa gate of 
Jerusalem. The rubbish on which the houses in this section are 
built is from 10 to 15 feet in depth. We go across the city to 
the north or Damascus gate, and the rubbish here is 25 feet 
deep. We go to the valley at the southwest corner of the tem- 
ple area, and the rubbish is 90 feet deep; at the southeast cor- 
ner of the temple area it is 70 feet deep; and at the northeast 
corner of the temple area it is 125 feet deep. The surface of 
Jerusalem as seen today appears uneven, but it is simply impos- 
sible for the casual observer to imagine how it looked in the 
earliest times, before the accumulations of centuries had filled 
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its valleys to their present level. The temple hill was then a 
long ridge of rock rising above the valleys more than 100 feet 
on the west side, and more than 200 feet on the east side, these 
two sides being almost vertical, the ridge terminating abruptly 
toward the south. Five or six hundred yards west of this hill 
there rose a sharp rock 60 or more feet in height, on which the 
most ancient fortress of the city was erected. The valleys 
about this bluff have in the course of ages been filled and 
leveled, and on the spot stands now the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. It has taken an enormous amount of digging to ascer- 
tain these facts, but the tireless pick and spade have at scores of 
points gone down through the vast overlying bed of rubbish 
and enabled us to state with confidence that the site of Jerusalem 
was, at first—within an area, we must remember, of half a mile 
each way —a group of rocky, rugged hills, with precipitous 
slopes, separated by deep and narrow valleys, a site most desir- 
able to an ancient city-builder with whom feasibility of defense 
was a chief concern. , 

The meaning of the name “Jerusalem” has always been a puz- 
zle, but ‘foundation of peace” has been widely accepted as the 
proper one. This would do for the ideal Jerusalem, but for the 
actual Jerusalem of history it was never true. Could SHLM, 
the last part of the compound, be varied slightly so as to mean 
“security ’’ instead of “‘ peace,” we should have a name singu- 
larly appropriate to the situation and history of the place. Jeru- 
salem was always strong, “secure,” and inthe great siege of A. D. 
70 (to mention but one) the energies of all-powerful Rome were 
severely taxed to subdue it. It was this feature of the city, 
fortress-like on its hills, and formidable in aspect, at which ‘the 
kings marveled,’’ and which caused them ‘to hasten away ” 
(Ps. 48). From the north the approach to the city was pleasant, 
and this fact, added to the trees and gardens which were there 
planted, led David to praise the beauty of the “north side of 
the city of the great king’ (Ps. 48). 

In the many sieges that Jerusalem has undergone in 3,500 
years, it was never attacked from the east, south, or west, but 
always from the north. The crusaders, the Romans, Herod the 
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Great, Pompey, the Assyrians, and other conquering kings or 
armies, have always made their attacks from this direction. This 
fact might easily escape the notice of one who has never seen 
the place ; or, if in his reading of history he had observed it, he 
might not be able to account for it. The reason is that the 
slopes on the three other sides are so steep that soldiers could 
never approach the walls to do any execution. As I have said, 
the present appearance of Jerusalem is no criterion as to its 
appearance in ancient times, and if archeology is ignored, seri- 
ous blunders are liable to be made. For example, on the north 
of the temple area the ground at present falls off only a few 
feet ; but archeology shows us that formerly it dropped down 
here 100 or 125 feet. Josephus says that Pompey could not 
approach the temple at that point because of the depth of the 
valley.” 

The question is frequently asked how discoveries are made. 
The question is pertinent and the answer interesting. Sometimes 
they are made simply by accident; in other cases by long and 
tedious processes of investigation; again, some clue that has 
been before the eyes of men for centuries is followed up and 
yields unexpected results. 

In the middle of the city, near the Prussian Hospice, certain 
old columns were found built into the walls on either side of the 
street ; or, rather, the columns which appeared to belong to some 
ancient structure had been left standing, and the walls had been 
built between them so as to leave them exposed. The object 
and origin of these columns were a mystery. The theory was 
advanced and widely circulated that they marked the gateway 
of the old city through which Christ was led to crucifixion. A 
saintly man, now dead, whom I met during my first visit to 
Jerusalem thirty years ago, who had come to believe this theory, 
was affected to tears at the sight of these columns. He told me 

? A popular author who has written a very large book upon Jerusalem, judging by 
surface appearance only, states that “ Josephus, with his usual habit of exaggeration, 
has magnified a slight depression into an impassable valley.” Two wrongs are thus 
committed : great injustice is done to Josephus, and the facts in the case are kept from 


his author’s readers. I will not mention the name, because I mean this as a criticism 
of methods, not of persons. 
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that the first night after he saw them his feelings were so aroused 
in consequence that he could hardly sleep. Nothing had ever 
before, he declared, so deeply affected him. Examination from 
time to time brought to light other columns built into houses in 
a similar manner; and we now know for a certainty that they 
all belonged to a street running nearly straight from north to 
south through Jerusalem, which was built by the Roman empe- 
rors in A. D. 200, perhaps earlier or later, and which was lined 
on either side with columns. This street led out of the city on 


ROBINSON’S ARCH, IN THE WESTERN WALL, JERUSALEM 


the north; and at the Damascus gate we have dug down twenty- 
five feet and found it at that depth below the present surface of 
the ground. 

Within the Damascus gate, near the ground, there are some 
large stones, smoothly faced and closely laid, which appear to 
have formed a part of an arch. These had been visible for 
centuries, but no one knew their origin or use. The stones were 
too large and the work too fine to be assigned to any period 
later than the Roman or the Herodian; but if so, what was their 
object? The clue was followed up by digging, and the stones 
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were found to belong to the arch over the ancient Damascus 


gate. 
On the outer face of the supporting wall of the temple area, 


at the southwest corner, there is near the ground a curious pro- 
jection fifty feet long and formed of massive stones. Close 
examination convinced Dr. Robinson that this was the spring of 
an arch, but to what it belonged or how it was related to the 
temple area, or to any other part of the city, was not known 
for thirty years, till Captain Warren followed up the clue and 
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w 
THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION, DISCOVERED IN 1880 
[From Warren and Conder, Survey of Western Palestine, Jerusalem, facing p. 346.] 
Sayce’s translation: ‘‘(z) (Behold) the excavation. Now this (is) the history of the tunnel: while 
the excavators were still lifting up (2) the pos towards each other, and while there were yet three cubits 
(to be broken through) . . . . the voice of the one called (3) to his neighbor, for there was an (?) excess 
in the rock on the right, They rose up... . they struck on the west of the (4) excavation; the excava- 
tors struck, each to meet the other, ick to pick. And there flowed (5) the waters from their outlet to the 


Pool for a thousand two hundred cubits; and (6) of a cubit was the height of the rock over the head of the 
excavators.” 


ascertained that a bridge once spanned the valley at this point. 
From the top of this bridge to the bottom of the valley beneath 
the distance was 130 feet, possibly not much for America, but 
certainly a great thing for ancient Jerusalem. These three 
examples must suffice to illustrate clues that have been followed 
up with marked success. 

Of any method of discovery only brief examples can be given. 
The following will illustrate the method by accident : 

1. The finding of the Moabite stone,3 a marvelous record of 
900 B. C., belongs under this head. : 

2. The Siloam inscription of the time of Hezekiah was 


3See photograph of the stone, and a translation of the inscription, in the BIBLICAL 
WoRLD, January, 1896, pp. 61-3. 
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brought to light in the same way. A boy was paddling in the 
pool of Siloam, and had entered the tunnel twenty feet farther 
than usual, wheh he saw some curious marks on the rock by his 
head. The light was just at the proper angle to reveal them. 
This was reported, examination followed, and the world knows 
the result. 

3. In the temple the division between the court of the 
gentiles and that where Jews alone might enter consisted of a 


A TABLET OF WARNING FROM THE TEMPLE OF HEROD 
Translation: ‘* Let no Gentile enter inside of the barrier and the fence around the sanctuary. Any- 


one trespassing will bring death upon himself as a penalty.” 
low wall, on which at intervals were stone slabs inscribed with a 
notice that gentiles must not pass beyond that point on pain of 
death.4 It was for alleged disobedience to this injunction that 
the Jewish mob, stirred up by the Asian Jews, attempted to kill 
Paul (Acts 21: 28). One of these “warning stones” was found 
thirty years ago doing service as the headstone to a Moslem 
grave. An accidental discovery, but most important for illus- 
trating history. 

4. North of the Damascus gate and east of the main road a 


4JosEPHuS, Wars, V, v, 2. 
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large field is inclosed by a high and strong stone wall. Here is 
a beautiful church, an assembly hall, and other buildings belong- 
ing to the Dominican order. There is also a series of old rock- 
cut tombs, spacious and elegant, not inferior to the well-known 
tombs of the kings. Fifteen years ago the surface of the ground 
here was twenty feet higher than at present, the tombs were not 
known to exist, and the field formed part of an olive grove. The 
soil was poor and unproductive, the only income being the yield 
of the few old olive trees that still survived. Holes appeared 
now and then in the earth, and the owner at last determined to 
ascertain by digging what was beneath the surface. He soon 
came upon a vast khan, where hundreds of animals could have 
been sheltered. Shortly after this the land was sold, and the 
second owner carried on excavations in a small way. He founda 
church, besides signs of other buildings. Money failed, and 
there the matter rested. Finally the property passed into the 
hands of the Dominicans, and after some years the excavations 
were completed and the buildings which we now see were erected. 
The small church just mentioned belonged to the early Middle 
Ages. Beneath and all about it were the remains of an older and 
finer structure, which we now know to have been erected by 
the empress Eudocia (about A. D. 460) near the traditional site 
of the martyrdom of Stephen. The rock-cut tombs are those 
constructed by Eudocia, in which she herself was buried. Still 
lying about are sections of the massive columns which belonged 
to this church. Besides other objects of great interest, includ- 
ing other tombs, there were uncovered here three hundred square 
yards of the most beautiful mosaic flooring —beautiful in design, 
coloring, and workmanship. This section of a barren field, con- 
taining four to five acres, covered a vast amount of ancient relics 
of whose existence no one had ever dreamed. In the new church 
that has been erected here within the past three years only a 
few square yards of this mosaic have been preserved; the rest 
was sacrificed to ‘‘the exigencies of the modern structure.” In 
other words, ecclesiastical vandalism is just as ruthless and 
wicked as that of barbarian or Turk. 

5. In describing the wall of circumvallation which Titus built 
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around Jerusalem to prevent the Jews from escaping, Josephus 
mentions ‘‘the monument of Herod.”5 There is no other men- 
tion of this in history. We know that it was on the west or 
southwest of the city. No remains of any kind exist which 
might give a clue to its situation. For many years I have been 
on the watch for any trace of what, could it be recovered, would 
be an object of special interest. Whenever any diggings have 
been made in that quarter, 1 have been on hand to see if by 
chance any stones or tombs should be brought to light which 
would help us in our search. The attempt to discover this monu- 
ment has been altogether a futile one. The clue, however, was 
hit upon in the most unexpected manner. In the fine olive 
grove for which this particular region is noted some ledges of 
rock appear above the surface of the ground, and one winter, 
after a heavy and protracted rain, a peasant discovered a hole in 
the ground near one of these ledges. He went down into the 
hole and reported that he had found ‘a large stone box.” Exca- 
vations were made, and a platform thirty by ninety feet uncov- 
ered; the supporting wall of this platform was formed of stones 
with smooth faces and joints so perfect that it was difficult to 
detect them, and near the platform were some large vaults 
designed for tombs. The doors between the rooms were mas- 
sive blocks of stone shaped and fitted like mortise and tenon. 
The entire workmanship was of the highest order of excellence. 
At the outer entrance was a rolling stone, in perfect condition, 
six feet in diameter and eighteen inches thick, in itself one of 
the most interesting finds that have ever been made about Jerusa- 
lem. Inthe central chamber are two sarcophagi with pointed 
lids, on which is beautiful Jewish carving. The sarcophagi con- 
tained only dirt, dust, and bits of bone. They are noticeable as 
being very long and narrow; and from several measurements I 
am certain that a man of medium size could not possibly be laid 
in them. What is the conclusion? They were constructed for 
women who were tall and slight. These remains are on the line 
of the wall of circumvallation; they are about where the monu- 
ment of Herod ought to be found; the earth above the platform 
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and in the region gives evidence of having been thrown up in 
masses, suggesting that the Roman soldiers in their efforts to 
accomplish their purpose did not treat with any respect the 
monuments of dead Jews which came in their way. Here, we 
believe, we have the burial place of Mariamne, the lovely wife 
of Herod the Great, of whom he was very fond, and whom in a 
fit of jealousy he caused to ‘be put to death. His passionate 
love for this woman, which after her death returned to him to 
the degree almost of madness, would naturally lead him to erect 
a costly ‘‘monument”’ to perpetuate her name. 

I will now ask my companions to look out of this window. 
There, near the door of the Grand Hotel, is a marble column 
doing duty as a lamp post. On it is an inscription which tells 
us that it was the tombstone of Marcus Junius, an officer of the 
Tenth Legion, which was one of the four legions with Titus © 
when, in A. D. 70, he captured the city. I was present when 
this monument was found, and instead of allowing it to be 
destroyed we set it up where it now stands. It is a genuine 
relic and takes us back to a period of awful carnage, bloodshed, 
and suffering in Jerusalem. This is the road by which this 
legion approached the city, this is the spot where it camped, this 
is the place of its second encampment after the city had been 
destroyed, and this legion was left here to do garrison duty. 
Here is the bathhouse which its soldiers built, these are tiles 
which its soldiers made and stamped with the legion’s name. 
There, north of the city on the Damascus road, is Scopus, where 
Titus camped the first night after coming within sight of Jerusa- 
lem. Just along here was the road which Titus constructed so 
that the Fifth, Twelfth, and Fifteenth Legions could more easily 
advance to their final positions before the walls of the doomed 
city. Here stood the tower of Antonia, where Paul was safely 
guarded from the violence of the Jews, and whence he started on 
his night journey to Caesarea —a triumphal departure, since he 
was accompanied by 470 Roman soldiers (Acts, chap. 23). Here 
stood the palace of Agrippa II., whence his sister Bernice, power- 
less to help, witnessed the shocking cruelties which Florus per- 
petrated upon her people. Here stood the palace of Herod the 
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Great ; here are the sites of the three famous castles which he 
built or restored on older foundations, one of which is still stand- 
ing; and here was his royal garden—curiously enough not 
occupied or built upon since his death. Here is the line of the 
second wall, outside of which Christ was crucified, and these 
great stones are sections of that wall. These curious flat discs 
with handles which we have just dug up were mirrors used by 
ladies of wealth and fashion, possibly as early as the time of 
Isaiah (Isa., chap. 3). These terra-cotta objects came from 
under the present south wall of the city; they are of Jewish 
origin and date from several centuries before Christ. These 
specimens of iridescent glass from the ancient glass shops of 
Tyre and Sidon, marvelously beautiful, were objects of luxury 
during the prosperous periods of Jewish history. This pile of 
old coins from the soil beneath our feet belongs to many 
kings and different periods, and as historical monuments each, 
though no larger than an American cent, is as valuable as a 
Cleopatra’s needle or a Pompey’s pillar. These take us almost 
year by year through the period of the Maccabean and Jewish 
rulers; through that of six Herods, including two Agrippas; the 
period of the procurators whose money, issued during the life 
of our Lord, may have been handled by him; the period of the 
Roman conquerors who loved to perpetuate their deeds and the 
humiliation of their enemies by stamping “Judza Capta” upon 
their coins; and through that of the later emperors whose “ Aélia 
Capitolina ’’ was an important center of the Roman world. 

In our visit we could only glance at some of the discoveries 
that have been made within the past thirty to fifty years; and 
who is so skeptical as to suppose that all the historic monuments 
and treasures buried in the débris under modern Jerusalem have 
been brought to light? Some intelligent travelers, after visiting 
the traditional sites of the city, many of which carry on the sur- 
face the evidence of their own condemnation, have said to me in 
a tone of despair: “Is there anything really ancient and reliable 
in Jerusalem?” But after a few facts, of which the ordinary 
guide knows nothing, have been laid before them, they have 
easily become convinced that there is here a vast number of 
places and objects of great antiquity and of the highest interest. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL RITUAL. 


By Rev. A. K. PARKER, D.D., 
Chicago. 


THE suggestion that a Sunday school may properly have a 
ritual will be received by some minds with suspicion and alarm, 
as though it were proposed to bring the school into bondage to 
unedifying forms. Let the fearful reader remember that a ritual 
is in fact just an order of conducting public worship, whether 
voluntarily adopted or prescribed by authority. The familiar 
routine of “ opening exercises””—transacted with slipshod negli- 
gence, or with seriousness and dignity —is the ritual of the school. 
Inquiry, therefore, concerning a ritual, on the proper method and 
order of these opening exercises, is always pertinent. 

Nor is ‘‘A Sunday-School Ritual”’ at all a novel topic. The 
use which the superintendent shall make of the fifteen minutes he 
controls has been much debated in conventions and teachers’ 
meetings. Publishers of lesson helps began long ago to furnish, 
together with the exposition of the lesson for teacher and pupil, 
an “opening service” for the guidance of the superintendent. 
Two denominational publishing houses at least supply little 
manuals containing a collection of “orders of worship” for 
Sunday schools ; and similar “ primary programs” may be found 
in print. It cannot be said that attention has not been given to 
the subject. 

It does not appear, however, that the matter has received 
from our Sunday-school leaders in general the attention it 
deserves. The common neglect of many of the “orders” 
offered is not surprising, since they cannot always be conveniently 
carried out with no other aid than that of the Bible and the 
hymn-book in use. It must be said of them, too, that they are 
often somewhat elaborate and artificial in construction, and press 


too far the theory that unity of thought should control the 
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entire exercise. It does not seem desirable, for example, that 
the worship preceding a lesson on the parable of the Good 
Samaritan should persistently anticipate that theme in the selec- 
tion of theScripturesread andthehymnssung. And letthelesson 
be what it may, worship has given place to instruction, if the 
“order” calls upon the superintendent, after the singing of a 
hymn, to say, ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die ;”” to which the 
associate superintendent shall respond, “ For the wages of sin is 
death,” and the pastor continue, “‘ And not as it was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift.’’ This collocation of texts carried still 
farther in the “ order,” quoted by librarians and Bible classes, is 
impressive, and in its place instructive. It is plainly out of its 
place, howeyer, at the beginning of the session of the school. 
But it does not follow that the opening exercises must be con- 
ducted carelessly or perfunctorily, because this or the other 
ready-made “order” is impracticable or for any reason unsatis- 
factory. An opportunity to teach indirectly most important 
lessons concerning thankfulness, dependence upon God, rever- 
ence, the uses of Scripture as an aid to devotion, has been quite 
thrown away if the school arrives at the lesson of the day through 
an order of worship conducted in a helter-skelter and slovenly 
fashion. Let pastor and superintendent see to it that the school 
has its ritual, carefully thought out, sufficiently flexible, easy of 
execution, attractive and dignified. When a ritual has been pre- 
pared, and after deliberation adopted, let it be in fact as well as 
name the order for the regular sessions of the school; an order 
not to be arbitrarily set aside, and not to be seriously modified 
without plain justification. This accepted form of procedure 
will sometimes prove of great value in protecting the school from 
the vagaries and the ineptitudes of a well-meaning, but ill- 
instructed leader; and the most experienced superintendent will 
be grateful for its discipline and support. 

No wisdom is adequate for the framing of a ritual which 
shall be always and everywhere fitting and acceptable. But the 
principles which should govern the framing of every such ritual 
are obvious enough, if only it is remembered that it is a ritual 
primarily for worship which is to be set forth, and not for the 
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entertainment of children who must be coaxed into attendance 
upon the school. That need does, indeed, sometimes exist. 
Recognize it frankly. Discard all ritual. Live from hand to 

mouth. Do from moment to moment what will hold the atten- 
tion of your tumultuous assembly. 

But when it is the case of a school puepetly so called, 
assembled for the study of the Bible, these principles must be 
held clearly in mind : 

1. The worship of the Sunday school should be congre- 
gational. In the reading of the devotional Scripture selec- 
tion the school should have an equal share with the leader. 
To every prayer the school should respond with an audible 
amen. The hymns chosen should be within the musical 
reach of the voices of young people. A prejudice still exists 
in some quarters against the responsive reading of Scripture 
in the worship either of the church or the school, as likely 
to offer encouragement to the merely formal and perfunctory use 
of the Bible. As a matter of fact, however, this method proves 
in practice admirably adapted to secure the attention of children 
and their participation in the service with intelligence and inter- 
est. It will be profitable in many cases to include in the order 
of congregational worship the recitation by the school of a 
psalm from a selection memorized for this purpose. 

2. The worship of the Sunday school should be prevail- 
ingly objective. By its means attention should be continually 
turned to the great facts and fundamental truths of Christianity, 
rather than to the subjective experiences of Christian believers. 
Its prayers, in simple and unadorned language, should express 
the common need, thanksgiving, and faith. Doctrinal and horta- 
tory hymns should be rarely, if ever, used in the Sunday school. 
In the devotional meetings of the church those “ sacred songs” 
which utter the rapturous joy or the overwhelming contrition of 
more mature disciples must hold their place ; but sober considera- 
tion of the religious attainments of the members of our Sunday 
schools decides against the employment of them there. Would 
that sober consideration might oftener be given to this matter ! 
When we ask young people and children to sing the ardent, 
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mystical, heart-piercing words which are the necessary and 
inevitable expression of the ecstatic emotion of a religious 
revival, we are incurring the very grave charge of encouraging 
the use of unreal words. Nothing is gained by the kindling of 
religious emotion if sincerity and reverence be lost. Nor is a 
reverent exercise necessarily dull and sad. It may be glad in 
its spirit, while it is serious, and quite as interesting and uplift- 
ing, even to the minds of children, as though it were made 
“lively” by flippant words and a familiar manner. 

3. The distinction should always be recognized in our Sunday- 
school ritual between worship and instruction. Praise and prayer 
in the Sunday school are not an “ opening exercise,” of signifi- 
cance only as an introduction to the lesson, but are an independent 
function of the school, having their own importance and their own 
claim to attention. Preparation for the conduct of the school 
when engaged in this duty should be as carefully and conscien- 
tiously made as preparation for the teaching of the lesson. 
The maintenance of this distinction between what is done as 
worship and what is done as instruction will make for simplicity, 
directness, and effectiveness. To worship, of course, belong 
the hymn, the devotional Scripture, read or recited, the prayer. 
To instruction belong the reading of the lesson from the desk, 
with or without comment, the review and application of the 
lesson from the desk, the class instruction, the singing which 
has for its end the making acquaintance with new music. It is 
true enough that worship often blends insensibly with instruction. 
We are learners while we offer praises, and we lift up our 
adorations while we study revealed truth; but a distinction 
nevertheless exists, and in general it can be recognized. 

In the framing of a Sunday-school ritual, then, provision will 
be made for both worship and instruction. Most frequently the 
service of worship will have the first place in time. The follow- 
ing order omits all detail that can be readily supplied, and it is 
constructed without reference to a particular lesson theme. 


I. THE SERVICE OF WORSHIP. 


1. A hymn. Preferably of general praise, and never new to the 
school. 
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2. Devotional Scripture. Read responsively. (The division of the 
responsive reading between pastor, superintendent, boys, girls, whole _ 
school, is a device which loses all value when the novelty is lost.) 

3. The Gloria Patri. All standing. 

4. Prayer. Concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. 

5. A hymn. 

The Scripture reading may properly be in two portions, from the 
Old Testament and the New, if time permits, divided by another hymn. 


II. THE SERVICE OF INSTRUCTION. 


6. Reading of the Scripture. The lesson for the day, or a passage 
confirmatory and illustrative of it, with very brief comments. 

7. A sentence prayer. For the blessing of God upon the work of 
teachers and pupils. Offered by the leader and repeated by the school. 
All standing. 

8. Zhe lesson. 

9. The lesson hymn. 

10. Lesson review. Or brief address on the lesson topic from the 
desk. 

11. Dismissal hymn and prayer. 

No provision is made in this order for notices, collections, distribu- 
tion of library books. These things may be conveniently disposed of 
in most cases after No. 8. If time must be used in the drilling of the 
school in new hymns, let this exercise follow the lesson. 

Should the reading of the Decalogue or the recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed be made a part of the Sunday-school ritual? In some 
schools they are used, and, it is thought, with profit. But they belong 
rather to the worship of the church. 

It would be easy so to modify the ritual here offered as to put the 
service of instruction first. Sunday-school workers here and there are 
beginning to ask whether something would not be gained by that 
change. 
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A LETTER TO A DISCOURAGED SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


By MyRA REYNOLDS, 
The University of Chicago. 


THERE are some teachers, I suppose, who would do well to be dis- 
couraged. It would be a mark of grace and indicate progress. Such 
teachers, however, go lightly and smoothly on. Mentally and 
spiritually their equipment is too meager for any painful recognition 
on their part of the actual poverty of theirteaching. By dint of prizes 
and picnics they keep things up to a tolerable average in the way of 
promptness and attendance, and by dint of lively discussions of 
athletics or dress maintain a certain amount of interested attention, and 
they are not concerned at the lack of results more profound and far- 
reaching. But you do not belong to that class. Discouragement is 
for you a real hindrance to effective work. Reckoning up one’s failures 
is always a dismal kind of arithmetic, and for a person naturally self- 
depreciating is stultifying as well. The slough of despond may be 
wholesome for some people, but for you its air is malarial. As a per- 
manent attitude toward one’s work self-doubt means the loss of freedom, 
hope, enthusiasm, and it finally means defeat. Hence discourage- 
ment should be vigorously fought down. But how shall this be done ? 

One way is by reflecting on the true use of anideal. Your descrip- 
tion of a successful class as one each member of which accepts Christ 
as his leader and grows from week to week in a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Bible, and in a more vital and discriminating application of 
Christian principles to life, is a representation of what a class might be 
if teacher, pupils, and conditions were themselves ideal and ideally 
related. Such a conception is a shining vision by which the teacher 
may be inspired and directed. But for everyday use we seem to need 
a kind of second-best, compromise ideal that saves us from despair by 
bringing results to the test, not of perfection, but of the possible under 
existing, hampering conditions. You cannot afford to bate a jot of 
your high ideal, but I wish you could learn to use it as Ernest did the 
Great Stone Face in Hawthorne’s story. Then your ideal would be an 
influence permeating and molding your life and thought, but not a 
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footrule against which you anxiously measure brief stages of progress. 
Even an imperfect approach to your ideal should give you joy. In 
work that has to do with human character results are always fragmentary 
and seldom distinctly traceable. Christ was a great teacher. Paul 
was a great teacher. But the immediate result of their teaching must 
have been often most disheartening. If an ideal is a high one, it must 
inevitably be a distant one, and in that case failure to secure immedi- 
ate results is not a legitimate ground for discouragement. 

A second way of fighting down discouragement is by refusing to 
allow your mind to remain enveloped in a haze of difficulty, and by 
seeking out definite points of difficulty upon which there may be an 
intelligent concentration of effort. To see the exact point of failure 
is to go half way toward success. 

_~ For example, you say that your boys refuse to be interested in the 
regular lessons. Well, then, since you cannot change the nature of 
the boys, can you not teach these lessons from a point of view better 
suited to the needs of the boys? Or, better still, can you not arrange 
a series of lessons especially fitted to their stage of development? Boys 
of fifteen are usually interested in men whose lives have been marked 
by heroic and stirring adventure. Why not seek to enter the boy’s 
mind by this obviously open door? Very lively and profitable discus- 
sion might grow out of a study of Peter, John, Matthew, Paul, Silas, 
Timothy, and others, trying to answer in each case just two questions : 
What qualities or deeds in this man’s life were heroic? What ones fall 
short of heroism? A series of Old Testament characters would need 
much more cautious, though not less frank, study. To estimate a life in 
an age so unlike our own we must cultivate the historical imagination 
and reproduce the setting of that life. With that caution a series of Old 
Testament characters could be made stimulating and ethically and 
spiritually wholesome. But I should not confine my list to men of 
Bible times. Carey, Judson, John G. Paton, Father Damien are typical 
of a line of heroes that boys would find both fascinating and inspiring. 
Then we might add such men as Clarkson and Wilberforce and Shaftes- 
bury, or such women as Elizabeth Fry and Clara Barton— indeed, the 
beautiful, long, inspiring list of men and women who have depended 
on God for strength and guidance, and who have put their lives at the 
service of their fellow-men. Such study could be enlivened in many 
ways. Outline maps, relief maps, pictures of men and places could be 
effectively used. Then special topics assigned to each boy for class 
reports on customs, climate, character of inhabitants, peculiar difficulties 
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to be surmounted, etc., in the places under discussion ; or arguments 
on disputed points of character; or two-minute presentations of 
opinions in summary of a debatable question—these and the many 
other methods that experience and originality may suggest will be 
a help to securing alert attention and a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the work. It would help to clearness of impression if note- 
books were kept in which were entered under each character his list of 
heroic qualities and deeds. After a time a kind of general description 
of a hero could be constructed as an ideal by which to test one’s own 
life. 

It would be well, too, now and then, to study people who are not 
heroes, and find the secret of failure. Such contrasting studies would 
be most illuminating. And somewhere late in the course such pictures 
as those of Tennyson’s King Arthur and Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, 
or his Leech-Gatherer, and many others that would suggest themselves, 
might be profitably brought in. I suppose it might be said that in 
such teaching you are not holding strictly to the Bible for your material ; 
but if the work is done with the right spirit and purpose, if the central 
idea is always to relate actual life and thought to the Christian con- 
ception of character, it cannot fail to be supremely religious. ‘This, 
however, is but one suggestion. Many other schemes might be put 
into practical shape, the guiding thought always being the adaptation 
of the work to the boy. 

But this work in the class, however valuable, is probably subor- 
dinate in value to the work that may be done out of the class. By a 
genuine friendship and comradeship with the boys a teacher can go far 
toward overcoming the most discouraging features of the problem 
before her. A class of boys fifteen years old should certainly have a 
kind of club or fraternity organization with elected officers who carry 
actual responsibility concerning class management. Every effort 
should be made to stimulate the feeling that the class is a unit, that 
the shame or honor of one member reflects on all. A just pride in the 
reputation of the class as generous, fair-minded, intelligent, should 
be cultivated. To attain this end the class should have some united 
interest aside from the Sunday session. Suppose they formed them- 
selves into an Agassiz club. Suppose the teacher had a room—any 
sort of room not too fine or inaccessible — which should be the club- or 
reading-room of the class. There could be kept the books on heroes, 
reference-books, the Agassiz books and papers; there the boys could 
keep specimens of any sort; there could be the formal meetings of the 
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club for reports and plans; and there they could go informally for 
study or talk. The social life of the club could also center there. 
There the teacher could learn to know the boys on the genuine footing 
of real life. Out of the interests awakened here would come many other 
sorts of companionship; walks over the hills, tours of investigation, 
pleasant hours of reading together. Some such personal relation, 
close, sincere, varied in opportunity, gives the teacher insight into a 
boy’s real thoughts and needs, and gives incalculable force to what she 
says on Sunday. Then, too, she might well associate herself with her 
class in some active benevolent or civic work. There is hardly a 
community in which boys could not do work that would be a real con- 
tribution toward securing better social conditions, and the kind of 
interest thus aroused would be invaluable for the boys themselves. 

I am well aware that such work as is here outlined both in the class 
and out of it makes great demands upon the teacher. But the success- 
ful class belongs only to the teacher who puts herself into her work. 
High ideals are not attained without sacrifice. And a work so great 
as the right management of a class of boys at an important formative 
period of their lives is worth all the mind and heart and time one 
can devote to it. 
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The Enternational Sunday-School Lessons. 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


OCTOBER I. JOY IN GOD’S HOUSE, PSALM 122: 1-9. 


1. The book of Psalms.—The devotional literature of the Old Tes- 
tament is collected for the most part in the book of Psalms, though 
there are scattered fragments of a similar character in other books, 
especially the prophetic. Like the Zhorah, the psalms are divided 
into five books, or sections, which probably mark the advancing work 
of collection into a body of hymns for use in the second temple. The 
questions of date and authorship are, perhaps, capable of less satisfac- 
tory solution in this than in any other portion of Hebrew literature, 
owing both to the brevity of individual compositions and the lack of 
historical reference. The latter fact is no doubt due in some measure 
to the general or congregational use made of the psalms, which tended 
to preserve only the portions which voiced the collective religious 
experiences of the community, and to lose those in which the individual 
at first expressed his particular joys or sorrows. ‘The collection, as we 
have it, bears frequent witness to the early and wide belief that David 
was the chief representative of psalm composition in Israel, and was 
himself the author of many of the psalms. This belief, which voices 
itself in the editorial titles of nearly half the poems in our collection, 
is worthy of acceptance unless the language or ideas of a particular 
psalm mark it as later than David’s time. The opinions of biblical 
scholars cover a wide range of view on this question, from a recogni- 
tion of the Davidic authorship of-many of the psalms which bear his 
name to a total denial of any Davidic element in the Psalter and the 
relegation of the entire collection to post-exilic days. It seems prob- 
able, however, that the general recognition of David as the common 
denominator of this type of composition rests upon a basis of fact, and 

*The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 
in so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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that at least a small group of the psalms may be attributed to him 
The hymns of the collection, as a whole, owe their being less to the 
work of one great poet than to that widespread religious instinct which 
voiced itself in devotional utterances of this character in all sections 
of the nation and in many periods, though chiefly, no doubt, under 
the special stimulus of the services of the second temple. One collec- 
tion of fifteen psalms (120-134) in the fourth book bears the name 
“Songs of Ascents,” and seems to be a group of hymns used by pil- 
grims on the way to Jerusalem for the celebration of the great feasts. 
Some of these psalms reflect in a remarkable degree the feeling of joy 
experienced by those who saw the reviving life of Jerusalem after the. 
exile, and came up with gladness to celebrate the sacred seasons. 

2. Standing at last in Zion.—The psalm which constitutes the pres- 
ent study belongs to this group of fifteen, and is one of four bearing 
the inscription “to David.” If these words reflect the ideas of the 
editors as to authorship, they seem to find correction in the language 
of the psalm itself. Its expressions presuppose a long history, in 
which Jerusalem as the capital and the seat of the Davidic dynasty has 
had the chief place. The situation seems to be that of a period after 
the city began to revive from the desolation of the exile, perhaps under 
the energetic leadership of Nehemiah. The speaker may be an exile 
in the East, who, unable to return with those who are departing, 
rejoices in the impulse which causes them to go, and speaks his love 
for the place of God’s sanctuary. More probably, however, he has 
just entered the city with other worshipers, and pours out his soul in 
these inspiring words. To him the house of the Lord, the new temple 
just completed, is the center of attraction ; and now that he can say, 
“Our feet are standing at last within thy gates, O Jerusalem,” he 
observes that the city is builded, or rebuilded, compactly, and he 
reflects upon its ancient glory as the seat of royal power and judgment 
under the long line of Davidic kings. Then follows his prayer for 
continued peace and blessing upon the beloved city and sanctuary. 

3- Questions.—(1) To what class of literature do the psalms belong? 
(2) How many divisions are there in the book of Psalms, and to what 
model do they thus conform ? (3) What is the value of the titles in 
determining dates and authorship ? (4) What may be said of David’s 
relation to the Psalter? (5) What are the “Songs of Ascents”? 
Whither did the people “go up”? On what occasions? (6) What 
is the title of Ps. 122? (7) Does this agree with the contents of 
the psalm? (8) What appears to be the situation of the speaker ? 
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(9) With what feelings did he receive the invitation to “go up” to the 
temple? (10) When was the second temple finished ? (cf. Ezra 6:14, 
15; B.C. 516). (11) Which translation is preferable, “our feet are 
standing” or “have stood,” in vs. 2? (either is possible). (12) In 
referring to its compactness, did the psalmist mean its smallness in 
the days after the exile, its limited area, as situated on the two tall 
hills, Zion and Moriah, or its closely built streets, as differing from the 
open country? (13) For what purposes had the tribes of Israel been 
accustomed to go up’to Jerusalem? (14) Do the words “thrones of 
judgment” refer to the various places where justice was dispensed in 
Jerusalem, or to the memory of the long line of Davidic kings who 
acted as judges? (15) What elements enter into the prayer of the 
psalmist (vss. 6-9)? (16) Do the psalms have their chief value as a 
record of devotion from the past, or as a vehicle of similar devotion 
for us? (17) While there is interest attaching to a knowledge of the 
author and origin of a psalm, are these necessary to its helpful use in 
worship? (18) Would not the psalms repay a much more careful 
study and a much larger use as aids to the religious life ? 


II. 
OCTOBER 8. HAMAN’S PLOT AGAINST THE JEWS, ESTHER 3: I-—II. 


1. The book of Esther —The reign of Xerxes I. (485-464 B.C.), 
who occupied the Persian throne as the successor of Darius I., in whose 
days the temple was finished, and as the predecessor of Artaxerxes I., 
the royal master of Nehemiah, forms the background of this book. 
This Xerxes (called Ahasuerus in the narrative) is best known as the 
king whose armies met defeat at Thermopyle and Salamis, and whose 
vast expedition into Europe brought upon him such overwhelming 
disasters. The book of Esther takes its name from its heroine, a Jew- 
ish maiden whose beauty obtains for her the position of queen, and 
thus enables her to save her nation in a time of great peril. The his- 
toricity of the book, though defended by some biblical scholars, is 
questioned by others on the ground of grave improbabilities in some 
portions of the narrative, such as the absence of any evidence that 
Xerxes had any other queen than Amestris, who cannot be identified 
with either Vashti or Esther ; and the fact that the queen of Persia was 
always chosen from one of six noble families, which would exclude any 
foreigner from the place. Many other considerations seem to show 
that, if the book has a basis of fact, other and imaginative elements 
have been added. But the gravest objections to the book have arisen 
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from its wholly secular tone, from the absence of ethical or spiritual 
qualities, and from its strong antipathy to gentiles and the vindictive- 
ness of character which it attributes to Esther herself. However these 
elements may limit the value of the book as a means of religious 
culture, they certainly reflect fairly the attitude of a certain type of 
Judaism in the Greek period from which the book appears to date., It 
was evidently the author’s purpose to account for the origin of the 
feast of Purim, and at the same time to express the patriotic sentiments 
of his day in a recital of a great national deliverance in which Jewish 
beauty and wisdom, under the divine blessing, which is implied rather 
than expressed, had coped successfully with seemingly overwhelming 
odds, and in connection with which two members of the race had been 
elevated to the highest positions in the empire of Persia. This intensely 
national feeling made the book exceedingly popular with the later 
Jews. 

2. Haman’s wrath and plot——The custom of elevating favorites to 
positions of the greatest power is common with rulers of weak, passion- 
ate, and capricious nature such as Xerxes is known to have been. 
Haman is called the Agagite, which seems to connect him in the 
author’s mind with the line of the Amalekite king, the ancient enemy 
of Saul, son of Kish the Benjaminite, of whom Mordecai was also a 
descendant. Why Mordecai the Jew refused the customary courtesy 
to the prime minister is not stated, nor does there seem to have been 
adequate reason save in Jewish pride. But ample as were the honors 
enjoyed by the favorite, the unbending disrespect of the Jew embit- 
tered all. Knowing, however, the race of the offender, Haman thought 
to dignify his vengeance by a universal slaughter of Mordecai’s coun- 
trymen. For this purpose his diviners cast lots to ascertain what time 
during the coming months would be most propitious for the enter- 
prise. Fortunately for the Jews no lucky day was found in the calendar 
until the end of the year, which gave eleven months for preparation 
on the part of the intended victims. When the day had been settled 
upon, the favorite went to the king with his plan, and so great was his 
influence, or so slight the interest of the king in his subjects, that the 
request of Haman for the royal sanction upon the massacre was 
instantly granted, and his offer of a princely sum to be paid for the 
favor was considerately declined. Thus the prospects of the Jewish 
people were black, indeed. 

3. Questions.—(1) In whose reign are the events of the book of 
Esther laid ? (2) With which section of the Jewish people does this 
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book deal, those who had returned to Judah, or those who remained 
in the East? (3) What chronological relation do these events sustain 
to the building of the temple (completed in B. C. 516), and the expe- 
dition of Nehemiah (B. C. 445)? (4) Who were Esther and Mor- 
decai? (5) What events brought Esther to the position of queen ? (6) 
What office did Mordecai hold, and what service had he rendered the 
king (Esth. 2: 21-23)? (7) On whom did the king bestow the place of 
favorite and prime minister? Of what race was Haman? How was 
he honored by the court ? (8) What was Mordecai’s attitude toward 
him? Why? Who remonstrated with him? (9) Who told Haman ? 
How was he affected? (10) How did Haman plan to accomplish his 
revenge? (11) Who cast lots for him? For what purpose? What 
was the nearest favorable day? In what respect was this providential ? 
(12) With what request did Haman go to the king? What reasons 
did he urge for the slaughter of the Jews? What sum did he-offer 
to pay? (13) How did the king receive the request ? What sign of 
favor did he confer? Did he receive the silver? (14) How does 
Haman’s career illustrate the sudden prosperity of unworthy men? 
(15) Is it a deep or a shallow nature that is irritated by a slight cause 
(vs. 5)? (16) What sort of a nature credits so false a report regarding 
others (vs. 10)? (17) When innocent people become the victims of 
malice or slander, is there any hope or comfort for them? Where? 
(18) What sins resulted from Haman’s vanity and pride? Do these 
qualities always issue in sin ? 


ITI. 
OCTOBER 15. ESTHER’S PLEADING, ESTHER 8: 3-8, 15-17. 


1. The downfall of Haman.—After obtaining the king’s sanction to 
his plot for the destruction of the Jews at the end of the year, Haman 
sent from Shushan (Susa), the capital, instructions to the provincial 
governors for the execution of the sentence. In this emergency 
Mordecai conveyed to the queen news of the impending disaster, and 
besought her to see the king at once and secure deliverance for her 
people, closing his entreaty with the words, “Who knoweth whether 
thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?’’ (Esth. 
4:14). The queen staked all upon her favorable reception by the king, 
and, securing his interest, she invited him and Haman to a banquet, at 
which she repeated the invitation for the following day, much to the 
gratification of the favorite. Meantime, during a sleepless night, the 
king learned of Mordecai’s former services, and resolved to reward him, 
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which he did by ordering Haman, who had come to secure the royal 
consent to hang Mordecai, to escort him in state through the capital. 
Smarting under this mortification, Haman was conducted to Esther’s 
second banquet, only to meet his fate in her denunciation, and later 
on the same day he was hung on the gallows prepared by him for 
Mordecai, who was now elevated to his place. 

2. The deliverance of the Jews.—The chief enemy of her race was 
dead, but it still remained for Esther to undo the evil work which he 
had set on foot against the Jews. On her appearance before the king 
for this purpose she was received graciously, and presented her request 
that the decree should be reversed. The king replied, however, that 
this was impossible, as even he had no power to change an edict. 
But he gave to her and Mordecai, who seems to have accompanied 
her, the power to take any measures which they could devise to meet 
the emergency. The indolent monarch had no plans to suggest, but 
they could freely use his power, he told them, to protect the Jews. 
Mordecai needed no further instruction, but instantly sent forth in the 
king’s name an edict giving the Jews the right of self-defense. The 
popular favor in which Mordecai and his people were held is empha- 
sized in the effect of the edicts upon the capital. The former had 
been received with silence and apprehension ; the present was greeted 
with shouts of public approval. To the Jews themselves it was as life 
from the dead, and its proclamation was the occasion for feastings, 
while many Persians accepted the Jewish religion as a result of these — 
impressive events. If there is a strong element of vindictiveness in 
Esther’s satisfaction over the great numbers of Persians slain by her 
people in their defense, in her request that a second day be granted 
for a similar slaughter, and that the bodies of the ten sons of Haman 
be hung up for a spectacle, it must be recalled that she represents here 
the Jewish feeling of hatred to other nations which was characteristic 
of at least a section of the people in the Greek period. Whether his- 
torical romance or veritable history, the book of Esther throws light 
upon an obscure period of Jewish life, and points the significant les- 
sons of the danger of pride, the self-forgetting courage of devotion, 
and the mysterious methods of Providence, by which the lowly are 
often exalted to high station and the mighty pulled down from their 
seats. 

3. Questions—(1) When Haman’s plot was arranged, what Jew 
learned of it and became the guardian of his people’s interests? (2) 
How did he convey to Esther the alarming news? (3) What did he 
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request her todo? (4) What splendid qualities did Esther display 
in her effort to save her people ? What dangers did she encounter ? 
What applications of Esther’s conduct may be made to modern Chris- 
tian life? (5) Recount the progress of Haman’s downfall. (6) What 
was Mordecai’s singular fortune ? (7) How does the story of Haman 
illustrate the statement that “the evil that men do lives after them” ? 
(8) How did Esther and Mordecai endeavor to undo this evil? (9) 
Could the king suggest a plan? To what, however, did he consent ? 
(10) Who devised a remedy ? What was it? (11) Where and by what 
means was the second edict sent forth? (12) How was the news 
received in the capital ? Was this owing to Mordecai’s power, or to the 
high esteem in which the Jews were held? (13) How did many still 
further show their reverence for Judaism? (14) What are the leading 
features in the character of. Esther? Of Mordecai? Of Haman? 
Of the king? (15) What value has the book of Esther as compared 
with other books of the Old Testament ? 


iv. 
OCTOBER 22. EZRA’S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, EZRA 8: 21-32. 


1. Zhe work of Ezra.—The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
are in reality one and form the continuation of 2 Chronicles, evidently 
by the same author, give, in very fragmentary form, some of the lead- 
ing facts in the lives of the two men by whose names they are called. 
Even a casual reading of these books shows that the materials were 
gathered from various sources, among which were the personal mem- 
oirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, written in the first person (cf the sections, 
Ezra 7:27—9:15; Neh. 1:1—7:73@; 12:27-43, and 13: 4-31). 
That the sections were put into their present order without precise 
knowledge on the part of the compiler as to the succession of events 
seems clear. No entirely satisfactory scheme for the arrangement of 
the material has been proposed. It is even uncertain whether Ezra’s 
mission to Jerusalem preceded or followed that of Nehemiah. The 
former has been the prevailing view, in accordance with the order of 
the narratives, but there are strong reasons for believing that Nehemiah 
arrived first, and prepared the way for the later reformation under 
Ezra, whose work is to be dated in the reign of Artaxerxes II. (B.C. 
404-358), rather than in that of Artaxerxes I. (B. C. 464-424).?. Ezra 


2 The arguments for this view, together with the recent literature upon the subject, 
will be found in KENT’s History of the Jewish People, pp. 195 ff. 
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represented that large and influential section of the nation which still 
remained in Babylonia, but was more or less interested in the revival 
of Jersualem and the worship at the sanctuary. Especially was it a 
matter of concern to those who regarded the law as essential to the 
welfare of the restored state. That law, already in force in Jerusalem 
in the simpler forms which had prevailed before the exile, had now 
assumed a much more elaborate character through the labors of 
priests and scribes in Babylon. This law it was, therefore, which 
Ezra brought (Ezra 7:14, 25), with the purpose of reforming the com- 
munity in compliance with its demands. 

2. The journey to Jerusalem.—There is first given the genealogy of 
Ezra, and the statement that he was ‘“‘a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses,” together with a brief report of his journey (Ezra 7: 1-10). 
Then in more detail the events of the preparation and pilgrimage are 
recorded. An Aramaic copy of the letter of the king giving permis- 
sion to Ezra to undertake the task, and providing him with resources 
therefor (7: 11-28), is followed by the list of those who were the com 
panions of this journey (8:1-14). Upon gathering his company at 
the river Ahava, Ezra discovered that there were no Levites with them ; 
and as they were essential to the new order which he proposed to intro- 
duce, successful efforts were made to secure some of this class (8: 
15-20). All now being in readiness, a fast was proclaimed to secure 
the divine protection and guidance, inasmuch as a request for military 
protection would seem inconsistent with the assertions of the power 
and favor of God which they had made to the king. The expedition 
carried large and valuable gifts to the temple and the poor community 
at Jerusalem, and Ezra appointed twelve priests to have charge of these 
treasures and be responsible for their safe delivery. After remaining 
at the river Ahava for some twelve days (8:31; ¢f. 7:9), the band 
departed for Jerusalem, and four months later they reached their 
destination without accident or loss from robbers, in spite of the splen- 
did presents they carried, which were delivered to the temple treasurers 
three days later. 

3. Questions—(1) Of what materials are the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah composed? (2) What may be said regarding the chrono- 
logical arrangement of these materials? (3) Which of the two leaders 
appears to have come to Jerusalem first? (4) What motives prompted 
Ezra to organize his expedition? (5) What did he believe the com- 
munity in Jerusalem most needed? (6) What did he bring with him? 
(7) For what did the king’s letter provide? (8) What was the feeling 
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of Ezra when he secured this letter? (see 7:27, 28). (9) How many 
people accompanied Ezra? (see the list in 8: 1-14). (10) What class 
was lacking, and how was it supplied? (see 8:15-20). (11) At what 
river did the company gather? (12) What did they hold there? Was 
fasting an element of the earlier or of the later Judaism? (13) What 
| danger were they to encounter ? What protection might they have had ? 
Why did they not ask it? (14) Was the success of the journey the proof 
that God was favorable to them, or was there some other sign? (15) 
What treasures did they carry ? Who gave them? For what were they 
sent ? Into whose hands did Ezraconsign them? (16) Does the word 
“holy” in vs. 28 denote an ethical or ceremonial quality ? (17) In 
how long a time and at what season of the year was the journey 
made ? (18) What is meant by the hand of God being upon them ? 
From what dangers were they delivered ? (19) How long were they in 
Jerusalem before their gifts were delivered at the temple? (20) In 
what respects does the journey of these pilgrims resemble that of the 
{ Pilgrim Fathers? In what does it resemble the journeys of missiona- 
ries to needy regions of the earth ? 


V. 


OCTOBER 29. PSALMS OF DELIVERANCE, PSALMS 85, 126. 


‘i 1. God the source of blessing.—The first study of the month deals 
in a general way with the Psalms, and reference may be made at this 
point to its statements. The eighty-fifth psalm is credited to the sons 
of Korah, one of the guilds of temple singers; this may mean no 
more than that it was found in the collection made by or for this group 
of men. The first section of the psalm (vss. 1-3) refers, apparently, to 
the return from exile as an event of the past. This return was itself 
the proof of the divine favor to the land and the people, including the 
pardon of their sin (cf. Isa. 40:1, 2). The sufferings of the past were 
regarded as the evidence of divine wrath ; the present blessing of resto- 
ration indicates the change of God’s attitude. Thus alone perhaps 
could the Hebrew mind explain the mysteries of human experience. 
The second section of the psalm reflects a situation apparently quite 
different. The deliverance of the past seems forgotten ‘in the disasters 
of the present. Perhaps the days of Nehemiah best serve as a back- 
ground for these words; and in this situation both sections would 
express the thought of the period (Neh. 2:13.) The poverty-stricken 
condition of the city seems a token of the continued disfavor of God. 
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The dismantled walls remind the beholders that Jehovah has not ceased 
from his anger. After a prayer for the bestowal of the divine blessing, 
the psalmist pauses for God’s reply, which he feels sure will be favor- 
able ; only, the people must forsake their sins. He is not far away, and 
there is no reason why the land should not rejoice in his presence, if 
his people will be obedient. Mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace, 
the four cardinal virtues, conspire to bless; heaven and earth bring 
forth their gifts upon the faithful. From Jehovah and the land which 
is his possession shall abundance come for his people, for righteous- 
ness goes before him like a path-maker. 

2. Great things done by Jehovah.— Psalm 126 is one of the “‘Songs 
of Ascents,” and belongs evidently to the post-exilic period, though it 
speaks out of a situation in which the hopes of restoration have been 
but partially realized. The joy of the return, the glad surprise brought 
by those political changes which made it possible, is first described. 
It was like a dream. Songs alone could express the satisfaction 
of the hour, and even the heathen were astonished at the wonders 
God wrought in Israel’s behalf. Indeed, God had done great things 
for them; but more remained to be done. Only a few had yet come 
back, or perhaps some fresh disaster had already scattered the small 
remnant of the nation in Judah. What is needed is the restoration of 
the flood-tide of prosperity, like the spring freshets of the South. The 
end of the present trouble is surely to be blessing. Though they 
seem to be sowing in tears the seed of the new nation, they are confi- 
dent of a joyful harvest, and the reaping time shall prove the divine 
blessing on the sowing. 

3. Questions.—(1) Is any event of the nation’s history more likely 
to have produced psalms than the return from exile? (2) Of what 
attitude on the part of God did the return seem a proof (Ps. 85: 2)? 
(3) In what sense may God be said to be angry? (4) If the restoration 
had taken place (vss. 1-3), why should there be further cause for 
trouble? (5) Why did the divine displeasure seem endless to the 
struggling community in Jerusalem? (6) In whom is the real source 
of rejoicing (vs. 6)? (7) For what will the psalmist wait (vs. 8)? (8) 
What is necessary on the part of the people? (9) How does the 
remainder of the psalm emphasize the abundant sources of power and 
blessing ever at the disposal of the faithful? (10) What is meant by 
“turned the captivity of Zion” (Ps. 126:1)? (11) How were the peo- 
ple affected by this experience? (12) Does this indicate that the 
people did not expect any deliverance, or that its process was specially 
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marvelous? (13) How did they express their joy? (14) What did 
the heathen say? (15) Was this true? (16) What yet remained, how- 
ever, to be done? (17) Why were their present experiences like sow- 
ing in tears? (18) What is usually the value of suffering ; a correction 
of the past, or a preparation for the future? (19) Is any great enter- 
prise accomplished with one effort? (20) What is the lesson of the 
psalms as to dependence upon God ? 


JOHN THE BAPTIST—Tittan 
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Erxegetical Motes. 


James 1 : 25.—A man looks at a mirror to observe and remedy 
defects in his personal appearance. God’s law is likewise meant to 
show a man what he is; hence the comparison in vss. 23, 24. 
Tlapaxvpas implies taking pains (stooping down) to look in (¢ John 
20:5). “Law of liberty” is the “implanted word” of vs. 21, the law 
written in the heart, and so performed as by a second nature, not 
by compulsion. Tlapapeivas = “continuous ooking,” watching ever 
for Spirit’s voice in the heart. “Blessed (¢. ¢., happy, paxapvos) in 
his doing,” not in the future reward, not in the satisfaction of accom- 
plished duty, but in the very act itself. 

Sermon subject: The purpose of law, outward or inward, to convict 
of sin as the first step to the happiness of progressive sanctification. 


James 3: 1, 2.—A. V. is singularly obscure; R. V. is clearer. The 
connection of thought may thus be shown: “ Let not many of you 
become [set yourselves up as] teachers, my brethren; for you know 
that we [teachers] shall receive [from God] a heavier sentence [if we 
offend ; because we have made ourselves responsible for others’ souls 
as well as our own]. For in many things we stumble, all of us [teach- 
ers and taught. But teachers are most liable to stumble ; for] the man 
who does not stumble in word [e. g., in teaching] can control himself 
in everything, and is perfect.” 

Sermon subject: The effect of our words upon others ; what serious 
harm we may do, and how hard it is to avoid doing it. 


J. H. Bargour. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Matt. 22 : 37; 10: 37.— God loves the world with an infinite love. 
He asks the world to love him whole-heartedly, unreservedly in return. 
His is love divine, all love excelling. He asks that our love to him 
and his may excel all other loves. He represents his kingdom as the 
one thing to be desired and altogether lovely. He asks us to love that 
kingdom with our whole heart and soul and mind and strength. He 
desires no half-hearted discipleship. He despises a double-minded 
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or two-souled man. He refuses all divided service. He accepts only 
the supreme throne in the affections, the highest place in the human 
heart, the whole man’s loyalty and devotion and love. He will have 
no other gods before him. He will occupy no subordinate position. 
He is God over all and must be God alone. The true disciple will 
cherish the love of kindred as the highest and holiest of this earth’s 
ties; but he will subordinate that love always to the duties enjoined by 
the soul’s King, and to the plain and unmistakable demands of the 
kingdom. 

Sermon topics: The great commandment. The supreme demand. 
Whole-hearted discipleship. The relation of the good to the best. 


D. A. Hayes. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 


John 16: 12.— This verse has been made the basis of some far- 
reaching misinterpretations of the teaching of Jesus. The Lord had 
many things to say to his disciples, but they were not, at that time, able 
to dear them, 7. ¢., to understand them. It is often assumed that these 
mohAa are new doctrines. This is exegetically impossible, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Jesus claimed to give a complete gospel, one which 
could not be supplemented ; (2) he taught that the work of the Spirit 
was to unfold and apply his revelation. 

Under the first head the following points are to be noticed : (a) In 
John 15:15 Jesus said: “ Ad/ things which I heard from the Father I 
made known unto you.” (4) In John 17:4 he speaks of having jin- 
ished the work which God gave him to do, which may be described, in 
general, as the work of giving life to the world. (c) In John 17:6 
Jesus said: “I made known thy name to the men whom thou gavest 
me.” Here is the claim that he had completely revealed the character 
and will of God. 

Under the second head the following points are to be noticed: 
(2) In John 14: 16-20 the one specific truth which the disciples are to 
understand under the tuition of the Spirit is this, that Jesus is in the 
Father, the disciples in Jesus, and Jesus in them. But this is nota 
new truth. What Jesus promises is a fuller understanding of what they 
already knew in part. (4) In John 14: 26 the sphere of the Spirit’s 
activity is the name of Jesus, and his work is to remind the disciples of 
what Jesus had said. There is here no indication that he will make 
known new doctrines. (c) In John 16: 8-11 we have a general program 
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of the Spirit’s work with reference to the world; and the passage con- 
tains no suggestion of new doctrines. His work is with the historical 
material furnished in the life of Jesus. (@) In John 16: 14 Jesus says 
of the Spirit: “He shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine and 
declare it unto you.” Here again there is no suggestion that the 
Spirit will reveal new doctrines, which Jesus had not taught. The 
Spirit, on the contrary, is to take the revelation of Jesus and declare 
it unto the disciples, 7. ¢., unfold it and apply it to the needs of life. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, 

John 21 : 15-1'7.— “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than 
these?” In this question and its repetition three chief difficulties 
appear: (1) Who, or what, is referred to in the comparison “than 
these”? (2) Jesus in putting the question the first and second times 
uses the verb éyaraw, but the third time the verb ¢uAéw, the verb which 
Peter has used each time. Does Jesus begin his inquiry upon a higher 
level, and then at length descend to Peter’s lower level? (3) What 
reason has Jesus for so strenuously catechizing Peter concerning love ? 

As respects the first difficulty : In the Greek expression “ than these” 
lies a real ambiguity. The question may mean: “ Lovest thou me more 
than thou lovest these things, the fishing gear and the business ?” or, 
“‘Lovest thou me more than thou lovest these men, thy companions, 
the six disciples ?” or, ‘‘Lovest thou me more than these others love 
me?” Often this last meaning is preferred because of Peter’s asser- 
tion, just before the denial, that, though others might forsake Jesus, 
yet he would not (cf John 13:37; Mark 14:29). Yet, if Peter’s 
statement in vs. 3, “I go a-fishing,” be understood as indicating a 
return to his former occupation, then the nearest suggestion of the 
context brings business into comparison with the duties and opportu- 
nities of the apostleship, and the question means: “ Peter, do you love 
me and my work supremely, or will you lapse back to fishing as an 
occupation? Which has won your heart, Peter, fishing for men or 
fishing for fish ?” 

As respects the second difficulty: In classic Greek a distinction is 
observed between the meaning of dyardw and that of @iAéw. That this 
distinction prevails in the Septuagint and New Testament Greek all 
will not allow. The seventeenth verse seems to indicate that the writer 
makes no distinction in meaning, for he writes, Jesus “‘ saith unto him 
the third time . . . . tAcis we;”” when, indeed, this is but the first time 
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Jesus has used the verb @uAcds. And the writer adds: “Peter was 
grieved because he saith unto him the ¢hird time, purcis pe ;”’ when, 
again, Jesus had said it but once. The context, therefore, seems to 
ignore the classic distinction ; and the three questions become really 
one, thrice repeated. 

Finally, why is Jesus so closely questioning Peter? It would seem 
as though he were searching into the apostle’s inner convictions con- 
cerning the apostleship. “Peter, when I go, will you lapse into the 
old life ; will you fish and fish and fish? Will you secularize your life, 
or will you continue in the ministry to which I have called you? 
Pentecost is before ; will you be ready for it and for the bishopric, or 
will you be a-fishing ?” . 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL, 


Lewiston, Me. 


Judges 6:14.—“Go in this thy might.” In the original the 
demonstrative “this” is used without the article, which the pronoun 
regularly takes when used as an attributive with a definite noun. 
Standing alone, almost as an adverb, its demonstrative force is strongly 
emphasized. It imparts to the written phrase the same vividness which 
a gesture would lend to the spoken utterance. ‘‘This” might of 
Gideon’s is that which was exhibited by him as the angel talked with 
him. 

With physical power he was vigorously beating out the wheat. With 
mental power he was doing it in a wine-press to conceal it from the 
Philistines, finely adapting himself to circumstances. With ready knowl- 
edge he easily alludes to his people’s history, ancient and modern. 
With moral vigor he both questions the reason of Jehovah’s abandonment 
and, at the same time, even in the phrasing of his complaint, testifies his 
faith in God’s power to aid. This equipment of might was sufficient, 
when supplemented by divine aid, for the new responsibility laid upon 
him. 

A man’s present ability, applied in the service of God, is the meas- 
ure of his duty; the maximum beyond which no demand is made, the 
minimum below which none may rightly fall. 

OweN H. Gates. 


Psalm 11: 3.— The argument of despair. ‘For the foundations 
are destroyed; what hath the righteous wrought ?” (R. V., margin). 
These are not the words of faith. Faith whispers: “In the Lord put 
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I my trust” (vs. 1a). But despair reasons thus: “Flee as a bird to 
your mountain ;” for (a) “ the wicked are bending the bow ;” (4) “ they 
make ready their arrow upon the string, that they may shoot in dark- 
ness at the upright in heart;” (c) “besides, when the foundations of 
the state have been shattered, what have the efforts of the righteous 
availed? Surely, all is vain!” (vss. 16-3). To which faith trium- 
phantly replies: “The Lord is in his holy temple; the Lord trieth 
the righteous” (vss. 4, 5). 
GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 


McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Council of Seventy. 


The full program of summer school work of the American Institute, 
as announced in the June number of the Bis_icaL WorLD, namely, 
Lake Madison, N. D.; Pertle Springs, Mo.; Winfield, Kan.; Delavan, 
Wis.; Bay View, Mich.; Chautauqua, N. Y.; Monteagle, Tenn.; the 
University of Chicago, Chicago ; Ocean Park, Me., and the Maine Min- 
isters’ Institute, Lewiston, Me., was carried out as announced, with one 
exception. For unavoidable reasons the engagement at Monteagle 
was canceled, and the work there was carried on by local talent. 
Another school, at the Monona Lake Assembly, Madison, Wis., was 
added after the announcement referred to above was made, Professor 
Shailer Mathews having the work in charge. The number in attend- 
ance at these various schools is estimated at about 1,200. It should be 
remembered that in several schools regular classes were conducted, 
while at only a few places the public lecture plan was followed. At 
all these schools, and at forty Chautauqua assemblies, literature con- 
cerning the non-resident work of the Institute was distributed, and 
names from these sources are coming in. 

Arrangements are already being made for courses of lecturesduring 
the winter under members of the Council. It is too early to make 
detailed announcement of these. Courses have been arranged at Oak 
Park, Ill’; Austin, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis., and at centers in Chicago. 
Dr. H. L. Willett will conduct several of these courses. 

A larger interest than usual is being manifested in the work of 
organizing clubs for Bible study. Many ministers are waking up to its 
value in providing an intelligent nucleus of leaders in the congrega- 
tion, and young people’s societies are also becoming more thoroughly 
interested. Letters such as the following are common : 


Your letter of the 23d asking about the prospect of our Bible Club is at 
hand. I would say in reply that we hope to have this year a club of one hun- 
dred members. We have not done much work yet, but we expect to after the 
first of September. 

For the purpose of working up the club, if you are willing, I should 
like the following: . . . . This may seem a large number to ask for, 
but I expect to use every one of them judiciously. I shall devote a day or 
two and make a personal canvass to secure members. Many of the mem- 
bers who took the course last year informed me that it has been a revelation 
to them. 


The Council hopes in 1899-1900 to see the usual yearly enrollment 
of 5,000 largely increased. 
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and Workers. 


THE TWELFTH International Congress of Orientalists will convene 
at Rome on October 12. Count Angelo de Gubernatis is president. 
The program is an elaborate one, in which the Bible figures promi- 
nently. It is not an uncommon thing that important new discoveries 
and hypotheses are first made public in connection with this meeting. 
So that reports of its sessions may be awaited with some interest. 


TuE house of Mohr, in Freiburg and Leipzig, announces the appear- 
ance of a new Kurzes Bibelwirterbuch, edited by Professor Guthe, of 
Leipzig. His collaborators are Beer, of Halle; Holtzmann, of Strass- 
burg; Kautzsch, of Halle; Siegfried, of Jena; Socin, of Leipzig; 
Wiedemann, of Bonn, and Zimmern, of Leipzig, all university men. 
The names of publisher, editor, and contributors indicate the critical 
and scholarly character of the work. This new Bible dictionary will 
be richly illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. announces for publication this fall the fol- 
lowing works which relate to the Bible: the first volume of the 
Cheyne Encyclopedia Biblica, which was promised just a year ago, and 
for which we all have been somewhat impatiently waiting ; the third 
volume of Professor J. F. McCurdy’s History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments, which after four years’ time completes an extensive and a useful 
contribution to Old Testament knowledge; a third book by Pro- 
fessor George H. Gilbert, following his Student’s Lives of Jesus and 
Paul, entitled Zhe Revelation of Jesus; and two volumes, the first to 
appear in the “‘ New Testament Handbook ”’ series, by Professor Shailer 
Mathews on Zhe History of New Testament Times in Palestine, and by 
Professor Marvin R. Vincent on Zhe History of New Testament Textual 
Criticism. 

THE CONCLUDING volume of Professor Clermont-Ganneau’s Arche- 
ological Researches in Jerusalem and its Neighborhood is in the press, 
and will be published soon by the Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
important volume by Dr. F. J. Bliss on Lxcavations at Jerusalem 
1894-7, is now ready, as is also Dr. Post’s Flora of Syria, Palestine, 
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and Sinai. Our readers will recall that the publications of the Fund 
can be had of the American secretary, Professor T. F. Wright, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The July number of the Quarterly Statement contains, 
among other interesting matters, an extended report of the excavations 
made this spring at Tell Zakariya, and those now being carried on at 
Tell-es-Safi. Some account of these researches will be given in our 
next issue. We note also the elaborate paper of Sir Charles Warren 
on ‘* The Ancient Standards of Measure in the East,” a difficult sub- 
ject, on which there is great uncertainty and difference of opinion; 
General Warren has done much toward clearing up the matter. 


- One of the most valuable journals for the scientific and literary 
student, including the theologian and Bible student, is the Bez/age of the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. It contains discussions of all the leading 
problems of general interest to cultured readers from the pen of uni- 
versity men and other specialists, together with book reviews, extensive 
notes, especially on archzological subjects, etc. New finds and dis- 
coveries, as a rule, are reported first through the columns of the Bez- 
lage. This scientific supplement to the oldest and best among the 
high-class journals of Germany has hitherto not been so well known 
among non-Germans as it should have been, because the publishers 
refused to accept separate subscriptions for the Betlage. This can 
now be done, and 20 marks per year has been set as the subscrip- 
tion price. The most feasible way is to secure the paper in weekly 
pamphlet form, twenty-four folio pages. In late numbers perhaps the 
most interesting article for Bible students is a detailed discussion of 
the Madaba mosaic map of Palestine by Schulten, in Heft 7. The 
great majority of the articles and discussions are of as great interest to 
non-Germans as they are to Germans, and scientific thoroughness and 
completeness are characteristic of the bulk of these papers. 


IN THE DEATH of Carl von Weizsacker, D.D., professor of church 
history in the university of Tiibingen, we lose one of the greatest 
New Testament scholars of this century. He succeeded F. C. Baur in 
the Tiibingen chair, and his most important work was in the same field 
as Baur’s, the early history of the Christian church. This work was 
translated into English a few years ago, from the second revised Ger- 
man edition, by Mr. James Millar, and published in this country by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York, 1894-5; 2 vols.). Professor 
Weizsacker’s conception of the events, ideas, and literature of the 
apostolic age, while in some respects extreme in its departure from the 
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traditional view, has commanded the attention of all careful New Tes- 
tament scholars; and his Apostolic Age of the Christian Church ranks 
among the few great works which aim to interpret, on strictly historical 
lines, the primitive era of Christianity. Another book by Dr. Weiz- 
sicker which has had a long and large influence upon thought of the 
Bible is his translation of the New Testament into German, of which 
the eighth edition was published last year. His death, at the age of 
seventy-seven, closed an unusually long life of service to the cause of 
religion, and one which has contributed in an exceptional degree to 
the historical study and the better understanding of the Bible. 


Tue chief organ for popularizing the results of advanced theologi- 
cal and biblical thought in Germany is the Christliche Welt, of Leip- 
zig, a weekly journal most skilfully edited by Pastor Rade, formerly in 
charge of one of the main churches in Frankfort. The Welt includes 
among its contributors many of the university professors of the father- 
land, and demonstrates just exactly how the liberal trend and tendency 
in theological thought appear when presented to the church at large 
and when brought to bear on the problems and perplexities of the 
hour. One strong feature of the We/t is its steady consideration of 
theological thought in non-German lands, notably England and 
America. It is one of the most interesting church papers published 
anywhere. In the homiletical line this program of bringing the new 
views of the Bible and biblical things to the attention of Christianity 
at large is carried out best probably in several collections of sermons 
published by Curt Stage, of St. Paul’s Church in Berlin. These are 
sermons on the old gospel and epistolary lessons of the church year, 
each sermon by a different man. Among the preachers are not a few 
theological professors. The more representative of the two volumes is 
that on the gospels, entitled Wahrheit und Friede, published by 
Schwetschke & Son, of Braunschweig. In popular works intended for 
the general public the results of advanced biblical research are fre- 
quently utilized. Thus, for example, in the exceedingly popular We/t- 
geschichte of Jager the presentation of the history of Israel is substantially 
along the lines pointed out by current criticism. In fact, the peda- 
gogical question as to how far these results are to be made use of in 
schools and public journals in general has become a burning question 
in Germany in recent months, and the general opinion among the 
friends of this type of thought is evidently in favor of popularizing it 
as much as possible. 
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ProFessor A. B. Bruce, D.D., whose death could be only men- 
tioned in the last issue of the BisLicaL Wor LD (p. 150), died in Glas- 
gow on August 7 last. His life had been in danger for some weeks, 
and when death came it produced, not surprise to those who knew of 
his condition, but an immeasurable sense of loss. Born in 1831, he 
was in his sixty-ninth year ; and while he was still capable of strenuous 
labors in his field, his work continuing up to the time of his sickness, 
he had already accomplished a work which in amount and character 
has hardly been surpassed by any biblical scholar of our time. The 
whole English speaking world is indebted to him in a peculiar degree 
for restoring to them the Christianity of Christ. No single writer on 
popular religion has exerted so wide and true an influence in Eng- 
land and America as Professor Bruce. His Training of the Twelve 
(1871), his Kingdom of God (1889), and his Afologetics (1892), not to 
mention his many other valuable books, have found their way into the 
libraries—rather, into the hearts, minds, and lives—of countless 
thousands. It is probable that no other scholar of this generation has 
so won the popular confidence, or so drawn to himself the love of his 
readers everywhere. 

Professor Bruce was educated at Edinburgh, and entered the minis- 
try in 1859, first at Cardross for ten years, and then at Broughty-Ferry. 
In the year 1875 he was appointed to the chair of apologetics and 
New Testament exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow, which 
office he still held at the time of his death. We shall publish in a 
future number of the BIBLICAL WORLD a more extended account of his 
work, with an appreciative estimate of his character, scholarship, and 
influence, and a picture of Dr. Bruce as he appeared to those whose 
privilege it was to know him in these later years. Students who were 
in attendance at the University of Chicago during the summer quarter 
of 1895 will vividly recall the appearance, the personality, and the 
teaching of Professor Bruce as he then made himself known to us. 
We share the sorrow and the loss which his own country feels so deeply. 
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Book Rediews. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, with many new and original Maps 
and Plans, and amply illustrated. By Joun D. Davis, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testa- 
ment History in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1898. 
Pp. viii + 802. $2.00, met. 


A Bible dictionary, however useful in its place, is not one which 
lends itself to picturesque description or is likely to arouse any large 
interest as a subject for review. Yet this Bible dictionary has some 
very significant features about it. It isin one volume, being intended, 
therefore, to appeal to a very large number of Bible students, and its 
price brings it within their means. It has been prepared practically » 
by the one man whose name appears upon the title-page. In this day 
of specialization in biblical study, to write a Bible dictionary one’s self 
is a rather daring feat. 

The book appears, as is evident from its authorship, under the 
auspices of the Princeton school, and amply illustrates its source. It 
is a strategic move on the part of this school to provide this book, 
which preaches with unhesitating certainty its biblical views. In this 
popular form they will have wide circulation among the rank and file 
of Bible students. It is to be hoped that those who hold other opin- 
ions concerning biblical subjects, and hold them with equal positive- 
ness, will profit by this example and popularize the newer views ina 
way similar to that so admirably undertaken for the traditional position 
by Professor Davis. 

A few general remarks only, with some examples, will be offered 
in this review concerning the Old Testament portion of the dic- 
tionary. 

1. There is no lack of erudition, and every evidence of enormous 
diligence given to the preparation of this book. The author has not 
conceived his task to be simply the condensation of articles contained 
in more elaborate dictionaries. He has evidently digested and organ- 
ized his material. He is well acquainted with the results of recent 
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archeological investigation, quotes the recently discovered Israel 
tablet, and presents Hommel’s minzan theory of the alphabet. He 
has prepared and presented at great length an elaborate chronological 
scheme, having made a special study of Old Testament chronology. 
Many articles, such as those on “ Miracles,” “ Creation,” the “‘ Flood,” 
“ Patriarchs,” read like abstracts of critical and expository lectures on 
the subjects which they treat. Careful analyses are givgn of most of 
the biblical books. The labor expended in the preparation of this 
volume must certainly have been very great, and deserves all commen- 
dation. 

2. The Old Testament portion in general exhibits rigid adherence 
to traditional views. One almost might denominate it a polemic in 
behalf of this position. The accepted authors of the Old Testament 
books are usually those of tradition. The Song of Songs is Solo- 
mon’s ; Job belongs to the patriarchal age ; Daniel was written by the 
prophet of that name; Ezra may well have been written by himself ; 
Chronicles comes from his time ; Lamentations is probably all Jere- 
miah’s; and, of course, the Pentateuch is ascribed to Moses. Joel is 
early ; Darius the Mede is a historical character; the problem of 
Cain’s wife is solved by regarding her as one of the unnamed daugh- 
ters or granddaughters of Adam. The institutions of the Hebrews 
were all originally divinely given to the Hebrews ; the sabbath, circum- 
cision, were not borrowed and adapted to the service of Jehovah. The 
early chapters of Genesis are literal truth ; Professor Osgood’s arith- 
metical proof that the ark contained all the animals is quoted at length, 
and the taking of Eve from the side of Adam is to be regarded as in 
no sense an allegory. Scholars whose views are opposed to these 
positions are denominated the “ divisive critics,” or “critics with 
rationalistic tendencies.” The extermination of the Canaanites by 
divine command is strenuously defended. ‘here is no such thing as 
a legendary element in the narratives either of Samson or of Jonah. 
And we might go on giving illustrations from almost every page. 

3. There is, however, some little yielding to the advance of schol- 
arship in Old Testament matters. It is seen, first, in the non-commit- 
tal character of a number of articles where the author presents three 
or four different points of view, from the rigidly traditional to that of 
liberal orthodoxy, and leaves his readers to make up their minds. 
This is not frequent, and never are the conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism left unchallenged. Again, there is some positive recognition of a 
freer point of view. The visitation of the angel of the Lord to 
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Sennacherib’s army is, in the articles on that campaign and that king, 
called a “plague,” though under the topic “Angel” no reference is 
made to this striking divergence from the literal acceptance of the 
narrative. It is suggested that it may be a question whether the pas- 
sage concerning Joshua’s commanding the sun and moon to stand still 
should not be interpreted as poetry, seeing that it may have been 
quoted from the book of Jashar. The possibility is suggested under 
the article “‘Canaan”’ of a late transmitter of the venerable prophecy 
concerning Ham (Gen. 9: 25), from whom the substitution of the 
name Canaan may have come. It is granted that the Hebrews had 
traditions of the flood in common with other nations, these being 
purer in their case. A new and dangerous theory concerning the 
long-lived patriarchs is presented, namely, that the age assigned to 
these individuals may be the age in which their house or family flour- 
ished, of which the individual was only a comparatively short-lived 
member. Ecclesiastes is definitely denied to Solomon. Under the 
article “ Leviathan” it is allowed that the inspired poets and proph- 
ets of Israel subsidized fable to serve in the illustration of truth. 
The prophet is presented as primarily one who appeals to his own 
time. These are some significant admissions, which in principle would 
carry the writer much farther than he might wish to go. Of course, 
avery large recognition of the work of modern scholarship in turning 
up difficulties and contradictions in the narratives is set aside by the 
familiar device of ‘ copyists’ errors.” 

4. Apart from the general point of view of the treatment of biblical 
subjects, it may be worth while to direct attention to the results of an 
examination of a few articles chosen at random in disclosing some 
statements that may perhaps be called in question. For example, the 
whole treatment of the overthrow of Nineveh in 606 B. C., as presented 
in the article on Babylon and alluded to elsewhere, is hardly up to our 
present knowledge. The view once advocated by Brugsch concerning 
Shishak, that he was an Assyrian, is accepted quite without warrant. 
The statements about the chronology of Abraham, contained in the 
article on Abraham, as compared with the dates given in the articles on 
Babylonia and Chedorlaomer, are open to a discrepancy of about 200 
years. The author’s hobby of double reigns suffers the fate of all 
hobbies, which finds an interesting exemplification in the theory that 
the Sennacherib invasion of 2 Kings 18 : 13 was one made by Sennache- 
rib in 714 B. C., when leading his father’s armies. The correct name 
of the Syrian river “ Litany” everywhere appears on the maps in the 
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form “ Leontes,” which name is now (Buhl, G. @. a/t. Pal., p. 107 n.) 
regarded as belonging to another stream. In the article “ Ishbosheth” 
it seems to be recognized that the term “ Baal” was sometimes used of 
Jehovah, but there is no reference to this very important point in the 
article “ Baal.” . 

But it seems unnecessary to call attention to these minor points, 
when there is so very much to which one might take exception in the 
principles adopted, the positions defended, and the arguments used in 
their defense throughout the entire range of articles dealing with the 
Old Testament books. The author evidently desires to be fair, but, 
like all of his school, he simply cannot do justice to the positions of 
other schools. That, in essence, the historical-critical view of the Bible 
and of Old Testament history has not influenced Dr. Davis may be 
seen by the perusal of such articles as “ Miracles” and “ Biblical His- 
tory.” G. S. G. 


The New Testament portion of the Davis Bible dictionary is the 
work of three hands: Professor Davis himself, Professor George T. 
Purves, D.D., and Professor B. B. Warfield, D.D., both colleagues of 
Dr. Davis at Princeton Theological Seminary. Professor Warfield’s 
articles are few: those on God, Inspiration, James the Lord’s Brother, 
the Epistle of James, the Apostle Peter, and the Epistles of Peter. 
Professor Purves’ contribution to the work is more extensive, consisting 
of the articles on the Canon, Baptism, Brethren of the Lord, Galatia, 
Jesus, Paul, Star, Stephen, Timothy, Titus, and the introductory article 
upon each of the New Testament books (except the few treated by 
Dr. Warfield). This leaves a large part of the New Testament 
material the work of Dr. Davis. 

Biblical theology has found no place in the book. For instance, 
there is no article upon Righteousness or Kingdom of God, no treat- 
ment of the Teaching of Jesus, or of the Johannine or Pauline Theol- 
ogy. The few articles which might have belonged to this department, 
such as Angels, Devil, Evil, God, Inspiration, Miracles, Prayer, Satan, 
are worked up from the dogmatic rather than from the historical point 
of view. This is an essential lack in the dictionary; the omission 
cannot be justified by the limited compass of the work, nor on any 
other grounds. The Bible contains ideas as well as events; Dr. Davis 
has dealt with the events, but has scarcely made a beginning with the 
ideas. No correct or adequate conception of historical Christianity 
can be had without the work which biblical theology has accomplished : 
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in fact, no volume today is entitled to be called a Bible dictionary 
which takes no account of the science and contributions of biblical 
theology. In practical importance this department far surpasses that 
of New Testament archeology, of which this work contains a great 
deal, and a major portion of whose space might better have been 
given to the more vital subject. 

The general introductory articles upon the canon, by Professor 
Purves, and upon the text, by Professor Davis (under the heading 
“‘New Testament’), are characteristic of the work as a whole. In the 
matter of the canon the position assumed is wholly that of late church 
tradition ; intrinsic worth and practical usefulness are ignored as the 
cause of the selection and perpetuation of the New Testament writings, 
and the late superficial criterion of apostolic authorship or sanction 
alone is mentioned. The treatment of the text of the New Testa- 
ment is better; some of the essential facts of the transmission are 
stated. But at this point the author stops short. What he admits 
here he does not allow its legitimate influence in other portions of the 
book. Everywhere the inerrancy of the New Testament, as we have it, 
is assumed. 

I say everywhere —there is one curious exception. At one point 
Dr. Purves has been unfaithful to his dogmatic postulate. In the 
article “Stephen” he feels compelled to provide for the view that there 
are some historical errors in Stephen’s speech (Acts 7: 1-53). But it 
is twice said of Stephen (Acts 6:3; 7:55) that he was “full of the 
Spirit,” ¢. ¢., he was inspired. But inspiration, according to the dogma 
maintained by the Princeton school, produces complete inerrancy in 
the Bible (see Professor Warfield’s article “Inspiration.”) So that, if 
Stephen made some errors in reciting history, he could not have been 
inspired. Dr. Purves, therefore, resorts to a mere artifice, which has 
no basis in Scripture or fact, by alleging that Stephen was inspired, 
but not “in the technical sense” (p. 708). The Bible does not know 
of two kinds of inspiration, or being “filled with the Spirit,” one of 
which produces complete inerrancy and the other does not. The fact 
of the matter is, Dr. Purves’ theory of inspiration does not allow him 
to admit that there are historical errors in Stephen’s speech. The 
Bible is to him all and equally inspired in the technical sense, and no 
error is possible. It may be that he is not so sure of that position 
for which the Princeton school stands, but the inevitable logic of the 
situation is that if he abandons that position the Princeton school is 
undone. For if scholars are capable of determining by historical 
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tests that there are some errors in the Bible, the number of those errors 
becomes a question of historical investigation and individual judgment. 
The whole field passes over to criticism. To this position Dr. Purves 
and his colleagues must come, and the sooner the better, for the delay 
retards the true conception and use of the Bible. I cannot leave 
unmentioned the author’s naive defense of Luke in this matter; 
Luke’s inspiration is shown to be inspiration “in the technical sense”’ 
(z. e., inerrant), because “the inspiration of Luke merely guarantees the 
correctness of his report of what Stephen said, not the correctness 
of Stephen’s utterances themselves” (p. 708). The function, then, 
of the New Testament writer, as of the modern newspaper reporter, 
is to report what comes to him, leaving it to his readers to find out 
how much truth his story contains (!). 

The special New Testament introduction is almost wholly the work 
of Dr. Purves. The position throughout is the traditional one. Of 
the first gospel he says: ‘‘ Whatever may be thought of the tradition 
that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, our Greek gospel must certainly be 
attributed to him” (p. 463). Neither the content nor the spirit of 
this statement is in accord with present-day scholarship. This is a 
fair example of his treatment of problems of sources and authorship. 
We might sometimes have had better views if Dr. Warfield had written 
more of the articles, for his treatment of 1 Peter is much better in its 
recognition of the work of modern scholars. The articles upon the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Gospel of John, and the Acts are peculiarly 
perverse in their disregard of the problems which the books present. 
The reader is left to assume, as he certainly will, that these writings 
are exactly what late church tradition conceived them to be, and that 
they may be used as in every respect literal and inerrant historical fact. 
Would Dr. Purves himself be willing to make this affirmation about 
them? Yet he is willing to assist in confirming wrong views of the 
Bible. 

In the field of New Testament history old ideas are adopted. The 
chronology of the life of Jesus presented is that now in popular use, 
namely, a public ministry of three years and over. Yet scholarship is 
pretty well convinced that John 5:1 does not mean a passover, and 
that the uncertainty as to whether there were two cleansings of tke 
temple throws John’s first passover (2:13) into doubt. Another 
generation will probably have abandoned the three-year ministry for 
one of two years or a single year in length (see Hastings’ Bibdde 
Dictionary, articles “Chronology,” “Jesus Christ”). The chronological 
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scheme of the apostolic age is also the current one, but here no 
exception need be taken, for the evidences for the earlier scheme now 
advocated by several of the best scholars are not yet, in the reviewer’s 
judgment, sufficiently clear to warrant a change in popular literature. 
Bare allusion is made to this earlier chronological scheme. 

In the main lines of the history there is much to approve, for 
example, the description of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and their 
relation to Jesus. But constant dissent must be made from the posi- 
tions in detail. In the temptation of Jesus the author insists on a “real 
external tempter” (p. 368). In the life of Paul the apostle is made to 
be a member of the Sanhedrin (p. 547). In the matter of the conver- 
sion of Paul it is beyond the reviewer’s comprehension how Dr. Purves 
can say that the three accounts “entirely agree” (p. 548); to note a 
single discrepancy, the third account makes Jesus himself at the time 
of his self-revelation to Paul deliver to him his commission, while in 
the first and second accounts this commission is delivered to Paul some 
days later by a disciple Ananias. This difference may be capable of 
explanation, but it shows that the above language is inapplicable. 
Again, Dr. Purves is incomprehensible when he says that Acts, chap. 
15, and Gal., chap. 2, referring to: the same event, are “entirely harmo- 
nious” (p. 551). That they refer to the same event is the opinion of 
many, though not of all, New Testament scholars; but where is the 
New Testament scholar who will subscribe to Dr. Purves’ affirmation 
that they are “entirely harmonious” ? In fact, Dr. Purves refuses to 
find any inconsistencies whatever between the Acts narrative and the 
Pauline epistles. Any fair view of the history must recognize some 
such. 

As to the miraculous element in the history, it seems to be taken 
without question except in the article upon the Star of Bethlehem, 
where Dr. Purves seems inclined to look upon the star as a natural 
phenomenon providentially used (p. 707); but the paragraph upon it 
ends with a traditional twist. Biblical scholars generally find it a 
sufficiently difficult task to defend what miracles the Bible records, but 
Dr. Davis is audacious enough to increase the amount of the miracu- 
lous. In his article “Tongue” he not only maintains that the tongue- 
speaking of Acts, chap. 2, was a literal speaking in foreign languages, 
a view which few scholars now hold, but he goes on to argue that the 
tongue-speaking described by Paul in 1 Cor., chaps. 12-14, was the 
same. This is simply untenable, and approaches the absurd in inter- 
pretation. 
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The geographical and archeological articles are in the main satis- 
factory. The north-Galatian hypothesis is, of course, adhered to, but 
the other view now being adopted by many of the best scholars 
receives fair mention. The articles on Palestine and Jerusalem are 
excellent, with good maps. 

Occasional misprints appear, but the work is noticeably free from 
typographical and accidental errors. ‘Two minor inconsistencies have 
been noticed, on the same points in different articles. The greatest 
lack in the book, as regards its construction, is the almost total absence 
of references to other works. These take up space, to be sure; but a 
condensed bibliography should certainly have been given upon the 
subjects of main importance. 

Viewing the dictionary as a whole, it is a great work from its own 
standpoint. It has many good characteristics. It is, however, an 
attempt to perpetuate ideas of the Bible which arose in the far past, 
out of imperfect knowledge. For sixty years now scholars have been 
studying the Bible with every equipment of literary material, scientific 
method, historical insight, and spiritual experience. And yet Pro- 
fessor Davis can put forth a book which practically ignores all that 
three generations of scholars have learned, working as men never 
worked before to understand the Bible historically. Those who desire 
to avail themselves of the results of these labors, with whom the good 
is not the enemy of the best, who are in search of true rather than of 
archaic views of the Bible, will not find this book useful, but must go 
to the larger and immeasurably better work now being published, the 


Hastings Bible Dictionary. 
C. W. V. 


Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings. By Ricut Hon. F. Max 
Mu.ier, K.M. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xii + 200. 


A most interesting presentation of the power of Hinduism in our 
days is this account by Professor Max Miiller of the career of Rama- 
krishna and the collection of his sayings. The material was furnished 
by a gentleman somewhat well, and not altogether favorably, known in 
America and England, Vivekananda, who is the disciple and inter- 
preter of the sage in question. Ramakrishna was born in 1833 and 
died in 1886. His sole ambition in life was union with God, and this, 
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according to his own testimony and the belief of his disciples, he 
achieved. Its visible manifestation was his frequent falling into the 
state of samadhi, or swooning. He seems to have been somewhat of 
an eclectic in his doctrines, recognizing the value of asceticism, of 
knowledge, and of faith as ways of union with God. The reader of 
his sayings is struck with the fact that almost none of them have to do 
with helping others or urging the blessedness of service for others. Yet 
if one were to criticise this characteristic, he might be confronted with 
one of the wise man’s own sayings, which is an excellent sample of 
his style and thought : 

Instead of preaching to others, if one worships God all that time, that 
is enough preaching. He who strives to make himself free is the real 
preacher. Hundreds come from all sides, no one knows whence, to him who 
is free, and are taught. When a flower opens, the bees come from all sides 
uninvited and unasked. 


G. S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A BRIGHT, sensible, and readable volume of short sermons is given 
us by Rev. James I. Vance, D.D., under the title Royal Manhood (Chi- 
cago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899; pp. 251; $1.25). The topics treated 
are such as “I'he Greatness of Gentleness,” “The Religion of the Body,” 
“ The Sovereignty of Conscience,” “ Common Honesty,” “ The Ethics 
of a Smile,” “ The Problem of Despondency.” On all of these and 
other subjects the thought is fresh, stirring, and helpful. 


THE LECTURES on the Levering Foundation which Professor W. N. 
Clarke, D.D., of Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., delivered this 
year before Johns Hopkins University have been printed under the 
title, What Shall We Think of Christianity? (New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899; pp. 149; $1). This little book follows in the wake 
of the author’s larger work, An Outline of Christian Theology, which 
was published a few years ago and has already passed through four 
editions. It is one of the few successful attempts to popularize the- 
ology, and is having a wide influence in improving the viewpoint and 
the content of popular theological conceptions. These three lectures 
also, upon this live theme, are capable of doing great good by their 
sensible distinction between essentials and non-essentials in Chris- 
tianity, and their presentation of Christianity as a force now operative 
for the highest well-being of men and worthy of the cordial support 
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of all who are laboring for the progress of humanity. There is a 
“sweet reasonableness’ about Dr. Clarke’s writings, an appeal to the 
better common judgment, a recognition of changing social and mental 
conditions, and a willingness to estimate at its true value the thought 
of men in non-theological fields, that makes these lectures by Dr. 
Clarke, and his former book, more than ordinarily worth the close 
attention of serious people who are in search of the best things. 


THE VALUE placed by Jesus and his apostles upon the Pentateuch 
is the subject of a recent study by Professor C. F. Nésgen, of Rostock. 
It is called Aussagen des Neuen Testaments iiber den Pentateuch (Berlin : 
Wiegandt, 1898; pp. 68; M. 0.80). The pamphlet is an interesting 
and useful contribution to the subject, written, however, with the hope 
of producing a traditional reaction of thought against the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. Its interpretation of the language and attitude of 
Jesus and the apostles is at times not in accord with the best historical 
exegesis, and it is doubtful whether the right historical view of the 
Pentateuch is that for which Dr. Nésgen contends. His treatment of 
the problem, however, deserves careful consideration, and contains 
valuable material. 
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